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A® the following pages are intended, in ſome 
ſort, as a reply to the inflammatory miſre- 
preſentations and incongruous principles of a 
recent pamphlet, from the elegant and abuſive 
pen of Mr. Bu RRE, it might have been expected, 
perhaps, that I ſhould have followed the example 
of my antagoniſt, by throwing my obſervations 
into the form of a letter, and addreſſing it either 
to ſome great perſonage, or to that antagoniſt 
himſelf. But it has long been a principle with 
me, that, as far as it is practicable, at leaſt, in 
the ſtate of ſociety in which we live, our open 
profeſſion and our real object ſhould always be 
the ſame; and I have been frequently diſpoſed 
to ſuſpect that all colourable pretences, all habits 
of ſubterfuge, even in circumſtances of the moſt 
apparent indifference, have a tendency to weaken. 
the moral feelings, and produce a bias of mind 
eminently unfavourable to rectitude of judgment, 
and that enthuſiaſtic attachment to the cauſe of 
truth, which is, in reality, the nobleſt attribute 
of a cultivated underſtanding. There is a manly 
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62 
and irglepentent energy of mind, encouraged by 
a ſcrupulous adherence, not only to the eſeuce, but 
even to the eius and forms of ſincerity, which a 
friend of liberty ought to be particularly zealous 
to preſerve. I therefore addreſs theſe animadver- 
ſions on one of the moſt extraordinary pamphlets 
that ever were publiſhed, openly and avowedly 
to my fellow citizens, for whoſe advantage they 
are principally intended; and from whom, alone, 
I have the vanity to expect any conſiderable por- 
tion of attention: for I have not the fortune (good 
or bad as the zealots of the c/d ſect in philo- 
<« ſophy and politics*,” may chooſe to confider it) 
to be either the penſioned dependant, friend, or 
correſpondant of any noble lord, with whoſe ho- 
nours | might emblazon my title-page ; and, as 
for Mr. Burke himſelf, the diſtemper of his mind 
is ſo evident in every thing which of late years 
he has either ſaid or written, that it is impoſſible 
to expect from him the ſmalleſt degree of candid 
attention to the arguments of one whom, upon 
no better evidence than the ſuggeſtions ef his 
own furious prejudices, he ſtigmatiſes as * 
« wicked pander to avarice and ambition f.“ 
The hydrophobia of alarm rages too fiercely in 
kis mind, to ſuffer him to wet his lips with the 
15 e of nd or turn 1 the fee 
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food of impartial inveſtigation. All is rage, and 
foam, and headlong preeipitancy; and the indi- 
vidual muſt be as mad as himſelf who! expects 
any thing but to be torn by his invenomed tooth; 
from an attempt to ſtop him in his career, or 
turn him to the right, or to the left, to examine 
the SY over which he is ſo ys run- 
ning. 5261s 

Let me, mars hs inderftood 11 cot this 
metaphor not in the ! bitterneſs of malevolence, 
but in the kindneſs of pity; I would not willing- 
ly even if my feeble lance were capable of pierc- 
ing the ſeven- fold ſhield of literary and ariſto- 
cratic,,pride by which my oponent is defended,. — 
{ would not wantonly tear with freſh wounds, 
a breaſt already bleeding with the keeneſt 2 
of paternal affliction. 

Mr. Burke does not, perhaps, expect ſo much 
candour and moderation from one wheſe prin- 
ciples are diametrically oppoſite to his own; and 
who does not even ſhrink from the imputation 
of being a Democrat, a Jacobin, or a Sans Culotte: 
[for it is too much the habit with the violent of 
all parties, to ſuppoſe that there can be nothing 
virtuous or liberal in the character of any man 
who is of an oppoſite principle to themſelves:] 
yet when I peruſe the pathetic paſſage in this 
beautiful, but miſchievous letter, I fee/, though 
3 may not believe, that I can ſympathiſe 
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64 
with the afflictions of an enemy; even when, 
from that perverſion, from vchich the fineſt under- 
ſtandings are not exempt, he happens, according 
to my judgement, to be the enemy, alſo, of the 
human race. In one reſpect, alſo, I have ever 
been ambitious of emulating the chiualrous ſpitit 
of our ancient heroes. I can venerate the talents 
and enthuſiaſm employed againſt my own- cauſe ; 
and (in the more liberal PO! of 1 NO? 
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% Envy their great pr * ligd merits, 
& Becauſe they are not of our determination, 
« But ſtand ageinſt us as an enemy.“ 


J ſhould not, therefore, exult if Mr. Burke's 
feelings were, in reality, what he calls them, 
„ nearly extinguiſhed “; Ido not eult to find 
thèm, on the contrary, the moſt ircitable tat ever 

burned (like a hot-ach) under the froſt of age: 
far lefs do I exult in thoſe incongruities of mind, 
which exhibit reaſon in its dotage, while the 
imagination is ſtill rioting in all the vigour and 
luxuriancy of youth. I bow with veneration to 
the gigantic powers of his unwearied intellect; 
1 gaze with rapture upon the ſplendid effuſions 
of his inexhauſtible fancy; and I have not the 
ſavage mne to ſuppoſe that if I had the will, 
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or the power, to deſtroy his reputation, I could 
transfer his genius to myſelf, or plant his honours 
upon my on brow. Nor, indeed, when, the ſub- 
ject is weighed in the importaſ ſcale of effects 
and conſequences, have the friends of liberty any 
ſerious cauſe to lament his exertions. The pro- 
vocation of political diſcuſſion is the grand deſi- 
deratum for political improvement: and, ſo far 
is the gall of perſonal animoſity from my pen, 
that, in the fervent ſincerity of ſoul, I can ex- 
claim“ Far, far may that period be removed, 
when fate or caprice ſhall inflict upon him either 
the ſilence of death, or the death of filence!” 
I could wiſh, indeed, that a mind fo rich, fo 
cultivated, fo powerful, were upon the ſide of 
truth: but if he will but write, take whatever 
ſide he will, Jam ſure that truth will be derived 
from his labours: for I defy Mr. Burke, or any 
other individual of penetrating and energetic 
mind, under what unfortunate deluſion ſoeyer he 
may labour, to publiſh a pamphlet of eighty 
pages, without bringing forward ſome important 
obſervations, which, on account of their firm 
foundation in juſtice, will remain, while thoſe 
which are falſe will be expoſed and rejected by 
the diſcuſſion which ſuch. publications cannot fail 
of producing, 1 Nay, the very abſurdities and ſo- 
Phiſins of a vigorous mind are ſubſervient to juſt 
concluſion : for, from .the; energy with which 
42 | they 
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they are expreſſed, they take faſt hold upon 
the imagination, and compell the reflecting reader 
to give them that repeated reviſion Which, 
unleſs the minds very conſiderably warped by 
the ſtrong bias of intereſted prejudice, cannot fail 
of conducting the enquirer to principles of liberty 
and juſtice. | %% OHC 
In this point of view, the cauſe of liberty has 
eſſential obligations to the pen of Mr. Burke. He 
has written books which have converted ſuch of 
his diſiutereſed readers, as were in the habit of 
thinking for themſelves, from the cauſe he endea- 
voured to uphold, 10 that which it was his object 
to overthrow; he bas provoked anſwers, which, 
extending the bounderies of ſcience beyond the 
narrow pale of opulence, have carried the inva- 
luable diſcuſſion of political principles and civil 
rights to the ſhopboard of the artificer, and the 
cottage of the laborious huſbandman; and his 
ungovernable phrenzy has hurried him into ex- 
frreſſions and epithets ſo repugnant to every princi- 
ple of juſtice and humanity*, and fo revoltingly 
diſguſting to the common ſympathies: of nature, 
as could not fail of producing a very general con: 
viction, 1} will not ſay, as ſome have ſaid, of the 
rottenneſs of his heart (for who ſhall judge of the 
motives of man, or ſet bounds to the omnipotency 
1 1 er 1451 nies: 
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of ſelf-deluſion!) but of ths weakneſs and injuſtice 
of that cauſe which could reduce ſuch talents to 
the neceſſity of appealing to * ſo groſs 
and ſo unmanly. 

In this laſt ſpecies of warfare the fury of my 
preſent antagoniſt has been at leaſt ſufficiently 
ſeconded by the metaphyfical phrenzy of his friend 
Mr. Windham. Indeed, if this gent/eman had 
been Hired by the Facobins of France to diſguſt all 
ranks of hieople (placemen, penſioners, and depend- 
ants alone excepted) with the laws, government, 
and conſtitution of this country, he could not have 
proceeded to more wanton inſults upon their 
feelings. To ſay nothing of his quotation, and 
direct application of that line from Shakeſpere, 

If Richard's fit to live, let Richmond fall: 

Which, if it meant any thing, was referring the 
queſtion to this bloody arbitrement—ezrther theſe 
reformers ought to die by tlie hands of government, or 
the governing party by the hands of the reformers ;/ 
—what ſhall we ſay to © acquitted felons,” 
* killed off,” and a variety of other ſentences, of 
whoſe: vitality this ſubtitle; Machievelian fe- 
cretary (terrified by the lingering echo of his own: 
frenzy) has. ſo pathetically complained? It is 
difficult to conceive how human nature could 
become callous enough to give utterance to theſe, 
and other expreſſions, ſtill more inhuman, of 
which I fhall have occaſion to take notice: 


but 
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but Mr. Burke, in the very pamphlet 1 am 
anſwering, furniſhes us, according to his concep- 
tion, at leaſt, with a ſifficient explanation. 
Nothing can be conceived,” ſays he, * more 
« hard than the heart of a thoroughbred meta- 
« phyſician.” It comes nearer to the cold malig- 
« nity of a wicked ſpirit, than to the frailty and 
« paſſion of a man. It is like that of the prin- 
7 « ciple of evil himſelf, incorporeal, pure, un- 
[ © mixed, dephlegmated, defecated evil“. | 
1 In what particular country Mr. Burke has met 
with thoſe philoſophers and metaphyſicians, from 
whoſe example he has drawn this definition, I 


q ſhall enquire more particularly hereafter; and on 
q the validity of his arguments, in this reſpect, | 
[ | may perhaps be admitted to decide with the 
l greater impartiality, from having the misfortune 
1 (for ſuch I believe it is, to be deficient in any 
3 | branch of knowledge) of being liable to no part 
1 of that rancorous animoſity, with which he is 
5 ſometimes diſpoſed to regard both the ſcience and 
| the profeſſors of metaphyſics. In the mean time, 
| that I may not appear to prejudge the queſtion, 


permit me to declare, that, if it can be ſhewn 
"that theſe ſubtile diſquiſitions and abſtract en- 
4 quiries are neceffarily hoſtile to the principles and 
1 prattice'of humanity, I hn hold ay et in teadi- 
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nels ty ee een eee < the philo- 
ſophy that would eradicate the beſt feelings of 
* the. heart,” and that ſyſtem of private attach- 
ment and obligation, which, preferring a part to 
the whole, would ſacrifice to individual gratitude 
the intereſts and happineſs of mankind! 

+ But the moſt powerful of thoſe champions, for 
whoſe efforts in behalf of liberty we are indebted 
to the ungovernable fury of Mr. Burke's attacks, 
have not been found either among the metaphy- 
ſicians, or the ferocious violators of the principles 
of humanity. The ſtrong, rude, ſometimes. inco- 
herent, but always gigantic mind of Thomas 
Paine, had been neither faſhioned nor debauched 
by the ſubtilties nor the ſophiſtries of metaphy- 
fics; and he has approved, at the peril of his 
life, the ſettled averſion of his ſoul, not only to 
the maſſacres, tumultuary or legal, which have 
Gf graced the French Revolution, but even to that 

penal retroſpe&” which rendered the faith- 
leſs and perjured Louis a victim to the trea- 
cherous duplicity with which he conſpired for 
the deſtruction of his people. And as for 
thoſe other diſtinguiſhed antagoniſts of Mr. 
Burke, whom this country may more excluſively 
challenge as her n; they are men whoſe ſocial 
virtues have either never yet been queſtioned, . 
or being queſtioned, have . 1 to the ordeal, 
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and paſſed, like pure gold, through the fire, 
undiminiſnhed either in weight or luſtr ee 
The energy of ſome of the moſt celebrated of 
theſe has, it is true, been relaxed awhile, by the 
enervating influence of party attachment; while 
others, infected by the temporary mania of alarm, 
have appeared, at leaſt. to deſert the ſacred 
cauſe: but let the tools and advocates of corrup- 
tion beware; for if tyranny ſhould advance with 
too audacious a ſtride—if thoſe who have already 
provoked ſo much diſcuſſion, encouraged by a 
temporary ſupineneſs, | ſhould/ inſult too out- 
rageouſly the feelings and underſtandings of the 
nation, theſe champions may be provoked to 
reſume their neglected arms; or others, ſtill 
more - irreſiſtible, may ſtep forward to ſupply 
their place. The manly ſpirit of Britain is not 


dead but ſleepeth. Sampſon in the lap of 


Dalila (the Dalila of dependance and corruption ) 
ſlumbers it is true, amidſt his bonds: but he 
is not yet ſhorn of his ſtrength; nor is the myſtic 
ſecret yet diſcovered: and ſhould he chance but 
to awaken from his lethargy, the new cords may 
be burſt aſunder, and: the Phili nn be ee 

to fly! aA 2 6 0; DI 
Behold then the ee diced of Edmund 
Burke; whom corruption has penſioned for its 
own an who en the privileged 
1 9 8e orders 
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orders by overwhelming their privileges with 
contemptuous ridicule! and protects the inviola- 
bility of places and penſions, by tearing aſunder 
the venerable: veil of prefcription, and under- 
mining the foundations of hereditary property! 
But what reaſon» ſoever the noble perſonages 
attacked in this letter may have to hurl back 
the charge upon their affailant,' and accuſe the 
minifterial faction of being © executors in their 
on wrong “,“ the friends of popular enquiry 
have nothing to complain of.“ — It is well! 
< it is perfectly well! We have to do homage f 
4 to“ his zeal in the cauſe of political inveſti- 
ö 

The diſcuſßon 1 © his inconſiderate 
Reflections was nearly exhauſted; the nine 
days wonder of the State Trials had ſubſided; 
political perſecution had become familiar, and, 
like the daily. bread of a. land in plenty, was 
taken as matter of courſe, and digeſted without 
comment or obſervation; and whatever ſpirit or 
energy had hitherto' remained among the people, 
ſeemed to have evaporated in the ſtruggle pro- 
voked by Mr. Pitt's and Lord Grenville's bills, 
and to have left them, in this reſpect, like the 


fallen angels, after the toils of unſucceſsful fight, 
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of the diſgrace they had experienced, and of the 
enetgies by which it might be retrieved. Mr. 
Burke; however, knew that this was not the ſtate 
in which it was their duty, or their intereſt to re- 
main; and he determined, accordingly; to awaken 
them from their lethargy. | He ſeized, ee. 
OR trump of political controverſy, 949196 

Wich a withering look, 1 701 17 
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Such a peal, at ſuch a time was certainly 
of all things moſt" deſirable. No other eircum- 
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\ ſtance could, perhaps, ſo ſoon, and ſo effectually, 
bl have revived the energies of popular exertion; or 
Wi | have diffipated ſo effectually the lazy miſts of 
Wm - torpor and deſpondency which hung on the 
i fickening ear of Britiſh virtue, and threatened it 
il 5 with eternal blight: ſo true is it that thoſe advan- 
BM tages which the ardour of friendſhip labours to 
1 produce in vain, are frequently conferred by the 
i over-attive zeal of our bittereſt enemies. 
. But it will be ſaid, if ſuch is my exultation at 
the appearance of this letter, why have I called ĩt a 
1 E miſchievous pamphlet?” To this I anſwer, that 
ll's the advantages to eee W 
i 280 19990 edo is lo iss uta of 
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are conſequential certainly not intended; but 
that the miſchief is in the thing itſelf. Miſchief 
and good are merely relative terms; for nothing 
is excluſively productive either of the one or the 
other: and with reſpect to intellectual, or literary 
exertions, the balance is always eventually, I 
believe, favourable to the happineſs of mankind. 
In ſhort, it ſeems to be paſt the time, in this part 
of Europe at leaſt, when it is in the power of any 
book to be productive of ultimate miſchief. 
Mankind now read too many books to be perma- 
nently injured by any. Whatever miſchief is to 
be apprehended, muſt be rather from the fagnation 
than the nature of their enquiries: and, perhaps, the 
beſt advice that can be given them, is to read every 
thing that comes in their way, from a Grub: ſtreet 
ballad to a Royal proclamation. There are, 
however, ſome publications which, abſtractedly 
conſidered, and independant of thoſe anſwers 
likely to be produced in a buſy, literary, diſpu- 
tatious age, like the preſent, muſt be conſidered 
as moſt pernicious in their tendency: and ſuch, 
above all that ever fell under my cognizance, 
is A Letter from the Right Honourable ſe 
« Burke to a Noble Lord.” 

So | raſh—ſo-. intemperate—ſo. e e 
cannot help adding, ſo unprincipled an attack upon 
the peaceful ſecurity of all property, never has 
been made, I believe, before, ſince England had 
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a language in which that attack could be con- 
veyed. 4 Sir Thomas Moore, it is true; has viſited 7 
the cloſets of ſpeculative men with the faſcinat- 6 
ing picture of a ſociety in which inceſſant toil 
is not the portion of any man, and every thing is 
enjoyed in common: But there is nothing in the 
Eutopia that is irritating or inflammatory; no- 
thing that is calculated to hurry the uncultivated 
mind anto. raſh concluſions, or ſhake the founda- 
tions of ſociety with ſudden convulſion. Thomas 
Paine, alſo, in the ſecond part of his . Rights of 
Man,” projected, what Servius Tullius partly exe- 
cuted in ancient Rome, a ſcheme of progreſſive 
taxation, by which the towering pride of wealth 
might be humbled and reſtrained, and the bur- 
thens of government be ſhifted: from the poor 
man's ſhoulders: And Liciuius, and the much cele- 
brated, and much ſlandered Graccſii, laboured hard 
for the eſtabliſhment of thoſe Agrarian laws which 
conſtituted an important article in the original 
compact of the Roman government, and muſt be 
regarded as among the conſtitutional, rights of that 
nation. But for Mr. Burke, alone, of all the de- 
mogogues I ever read or heard of, was reſerved 
the honorable diſtinction of aſſailing, with popular 
fury, the very exiſtence of all property; ſtirring 
up the paſſions of a diſtreſſed and irritated peo- 
ple, by. repreſenting the © overgrown” fortunes. 
of the nobility as“ oppreſling the induſtry of 
e e humble 
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humble men *,” trampling on the mediocri- 
e ty of humble and laborious e . and 
thellkg! H (im nom eee LO 

In ſhort, Mr. Burke is the firſt eoieptse leveller 
I have met with: the only man who has had the 
audacity, in direct and popular language, addreſſ- 
ed at once to the perceptions and paſſions of 
mankind at large, to repreſent all wealth all 
territorial poſſeſſion, as plunder and uſurpation 
as the fruit of blood, of treachery, of proſcrip- 
tion las being obtained by“ the murder of 
4 innocent perſons f,”—< from the aggregate 
© and'confolidated funds of judgments iniquitoufly 
legal l and from © poſſeſſions voluntarily ſurrendered 
by the lawful proprietors with the gibbet at their 
e door 1; nay, to complete the climax, as hav- 
ing been augmented {as ſome fortunes are at this 
very day augmenting!) by © bringing poverty, 
* wretchedneſs, and depopulation on the coun- 
< try $,” and ſwelled by confiſcations produced 
by inſtigating a tyrant to injuſtice, to PR 
e a people to rebellion “ 

I do not ſtand forward as the champion of pit | 
ſeriptive rights, nor wield the ſword of reaſon” 
for the perpetuity of ancient prejudices, or the 
eee of ne honours. Tam more 
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anxious for the happineſs of poſterity than the 


reputation of long buried anceſtors. I leave there- 
fore to the avowed advocates of the illuſtrious 
and the great, the eaſy taſk of repelling a conſi⸗ 
derable part, at leaſt, of that outrageous obloquy 
which, though directed againſt a particular family, 
does in reality, more or leſs, beſpatter the whole 
body of the nobility and great proprietors of the 
land. But, if ſuch were the real foundations of 
property if ſuch were indeed the ſtuff of which 
all eſtate, and wealth, and grandeur were com- 
poſed, what good and conſiderate man what 


friend to the peace and order of ſociety to the 


ſweet ſleep of ſecurity, and the humane emotions 
of the heart, would have laid bare thoſe founda- 
tions with /o rude a ſtrok eff 

There are even ſome truths of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the improvement and happineſs of 
fociety, which the true philoſopher, though he 
will not fuppreſs, will unfold with a tender and 
a trembling hand. He will proceed with a cau- 
tion almoſt bordering on reſerve; and will ac- 


company every advance towards the requiſite 


developement with the moſt ſolicitous expoſition 
of every appendage and conſequenoe of the re: 
ſpective parts of his doctrine; leſt by pouring 
acceptable truths too ſuddenly on the popular 
eye, inſtead of ſalutary light he ſhould produce 
div esl 1s Isg 200 220) blindneſs 
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(49) 
blindneſs and frenzy! and from premiſes the 
moſt juſt, plunge into concluſions of the moſt 
deſtructive nature. Such in particular are many 
of the ſpeculations which relate to the ſubject of 
property. Theſe are indeed of ſo delicate a 
nature - the abuſes relating to them are ſo cloſely 
interwoven with the very texture of ſociety and 
the principles upon which they ſtand are fo 
liable to miſapprehenſion and abuſe, that it is 
almoſt doubtful whether mankind is yet ſufſi- 
ciently enlightened and humanized for the in- 
veſtigation, and whether the ſubject had not 
been as well omitted even in the abffraft and 
ſpeculative quartos of William Godwin. For my 
own part, at leaſt, conſcious of the difficulty of 
keeping clear from all dangerous miſapprehen- 
ſions, I have never ventured to enter much into 
the ſubject: not but that I can ſee with as much 
clearneſs, and feel with as keen a ſympathy, as 
Mr. Burke (when it ſuits the purpoſes of his 
political frenzy and perſonal reſentments) can 
himſelf pretend, the | vices, the miſeries, the 
unſocial pride and abje& wretchedneſs too fre- 
_ quently produced in fociety by thoſe huge 
maſſes and immeaſurable diſproportions of pro- 
perty, which unjuſt laws and | impolitic inſtitu- 
tions, more than the N of individuals, have 

tended to accumulate. c 
Perhaps there is no 8 and refleting 
man who does not, occaſionally at leaſt, wiſh 
D that 


: (13, ). 


that reſpectability were more attached to ocher 
things, and leſs to wealth; that the great body 
of the people were edeemed from that neceſſity 
of unremitting drudgery, penurious, food, and. 
conſequent ignorance and depreflion of intellect, 
to which they are ſo invariably doomed; and 
that the huge and unwieldy maſſes of wealth and 
territory (too vaſt for enjoyment too dazzling, 
for juſt and prudent diſtribution) were in the Way 
of being gradually and peacefully melted down, 
by the ſalutary operation of wiſe and equitable 
laws. There is perhaps, for example, no one 
who does not occaſionally queſtion the juſtice of 
the law of primogeniture — the great root of all 
the evil; and the propriety of marrying together 
contiguous and overgrown eſtates, without re- 
gard to the inclinations, diſpoſitions, taſtes, aver- 
ſions, and conſequent morals of the parties, who 
are to be the inſtruments, or perhaps the victims, 
of theſe ſchemes of family aggrandizement. In 
ſhort, there are undoubtedly a thouſand evils 
reſulting from the preſent ſtate of things, in this 
reſpect; and there are perhaps a thouſand pal- 
liative remedies that might be applied without 
lacerating the ſocial frame, or diſſolving the 
facred ties of reciprocal ſecurity and, protec- 
tion. Whatever can be done, in this or any 
other reſpect, for the emancipation of mankind, 
and the advancement of general happineſs, it is 
right that we ſhould enquire into the means of 
doing; 


( io ) 

doing ; and the wider the real knowledge of thoſe 
means can be diſſeminated, the better for the 
peace and happineſs of the world. Every thing 
that relates to this ſubject ought, however, I re- 
peat it, to be treated with extreme delicacy and 
caution; for there are concluſions ſo falſe, and 
conſequences ſo terrible, laying within a hair's 
breadth, as it were, of the truths we aim at, that 
he who ruſhes forward with too boiſterous a pre- 
cipitancy, is in danger of provoking all the hor- 
rors of tumult and aſſaſſination; inſtead of me- 
liorating the condition of the human race. No 
tricks and arts of eloquence, no guſts of paſſion, 
no inflammatory declamation, nor the leaſt incite- 
ment to perſonal animoſity or reſentment, ought 
to be admitted in the examination of ſuch a 
queſtion. It is a new and untried navigation. 
Almoſt all that we know about it is, that the 
ſhoals are dangerous, and the quickſands innu- 
merable. And under ſuch circumſtances, above 
all, it muſt certainly be the duty of a cautious 
mariner to © heave the lead every inch of the 
« way he makes *. But Mr. Burke, who, when a 
few places and penſions were all the freight he 
had on board, thought theſe precautions neceſſary, 
tears from its moorings the veſſel of hereditary 
property, and, notwithſtanding © the aweful ſtate 
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« of the time*,” giving the rudder; to his reſent- 
ment, expoſes it, einm 
r which himſelf has raiſed. U 2 
Is it poſſible that Mr. Burke's new — 
can countenance all this? Has the zeal of his 
« penfroned. gratitude tranſported him too far? Or 
is it a part of the long - digeſted conſpiracy of po- 
litical panders and rotten borough-mongers? - Is 
no property to be ſacred, but the property-of ſeats 
aud votes in the Houſe of Commons And are 
the foundations of all other inheritance to be 
ſhaken, that theſe uſurpations may be render- 
ed the more ſecure, and the authority of the 


Steeles and the Roſes, who meaſure their eſtates b7 | 


the ſquare; inch on the planks of St. Stephen's 
chapel, be relieved from the checks and counter- 
Poiſes that may hitherto have controuled the 
exerciſe of their ſpurious ſovereignty ? | 

Let us hope, at leaſt, that we are not to look 
for the ſolution of this myſtery to ſome blacker 
cauſe. Let us hope, at leaft, that this inſidious 
new-created oligarchiy have not, on the proſpect 
of failure in their ordinary reſources, turned to 
the bird's-eye proſpe of new © confiſcations of the 
« ancient nobility of the land ,“ to ſupport their 
all-devouring ſyſtem of corruption. Let us hope; 
at leaſt, that this inflammatory farago of denun- | 
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* and proſcription this portentous retro 
ſpect of two hundred and fifty years is not ſent 
out, as the avaut cuurier of a ſanguinary faction, 
to prepare the way for the meditated cataſtrophe 
of other innocent perſons of illuſtrious rank *,. 
Whoſe fate, according to Mr. Burke's ſuperſtitious 
mode of calculation, might atone for ** the but- 
« chery.of the Duke of - Buckingham , and the 

“ pillage” committed upon that © body of unof- 
« fending men , the monks of Taviſtock 2 
Moaburn Abbey T. | 

Inflammatory pamphlets, and ele ur- 
lities in the daily prints, have however paved the 
way, of late, for attempts equally daring and un- 
expected: and the axe, which has paſſed over 
the humble weeds without inflicting a wound, 
may be deſtined to try its edge upon the ſtatelieſt 
oaks of the foreſt. — 

Some, perhaps, may put together the circum- 
Na off Mr. Burke's education, the pathetic 
lamentations which he has poured forth in a for- 
mer publication d, upon the impious invaſion of 
the ſacred ſlumbers of the cloiſter, and the fre- 
quent alluſions in this pamphlet to the wrongs 
of monks and abbots, prieſts and Cordeliers, Ca- 
puchins, Carmelites, | Franciſcans, and Domini- 
cans} z and hence they may ſuppoſe, at leaſt; that 


Letter, p. 42. + Ibid. p. 48. f Ibid p. 68. 


Reflections, & c. || Letter, p. 47, 42, 43, 67, 68. 
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they have diſcovered another reaſon for the in- 
temperate zeal of he pupil of St. Omers. They 
may trace, perhaps, in this bitter and inflexible 
malevolence againſt the inleritor of the crimes" of 
farmer centuries, the ſeeds of that metaphyſical piety,' 
ſo conſiſtent with the myſtical refinements of a 
Jeſuit's college, which aſcribes all the ſublime. 
attributes of the Deity to whatever is connected 
with the prieſthood, and, of courſe, conſiders 
the wrongs of that ſacred order, according to 
their own language, as neither paſt nor future 
as exiſting always in the preſent tenfe=accumu-' 
lated and concentrated in the ONE! nn AL 
NOW!!! | 
'Tf, however, we appeal to internal evidence)! 

we ſhall find that motives of a more perſonal na- 
ture have not been entirely without influence in 
the production of this pamphlet. That unſocial 
vanity—that irritable ſelf- love that proud im- 
patience of queſtion or controul, which regards 
all r as inſult, and © all inſult as a 
© wOund ; —in ſhort, that proud and tevengeful 
egotiſm, which has formed ſo diſtinguiſhing a 
trait in the character of all inveterate ariſtocrats, 
from Appius Claudius to Edmund Burke, muſt be 
admitted to have had ſomething” to do, at leaſt, 
— _ TRY of the OR to Ten oo 
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ſtigation we may attribute the ſketch; or the 
original deſign. What but this could have 
hurried ſuch a man into ſuch extravagant incon- 
ſiſtencies? What but this, even penſioned as 
he is, could have rendered him ſo blind an inſtru- 
ment to the uſurpations of a faction which he 
cannot but deſpiſe, and have driven him with 
ſuch headlong violence to the deſtruction of 
every principle which he had hitherto ages 
to revere?. | 

There are, it is true, perſons who have at all 
times regarded Mr. Burke as a ſplendid inſtance 
of the depravity-of genius—as a man of baſe and; 

time-ſerving diſpoſition, whoſe patriotiſm / wag 
the mere purchaſed property of a party, which 
held him in dependance by the loans granted to- 
him by the Marquis of Rockingham; and it was, 
therefore, thought conſiſtent enough, when his 
patron, by a laſt act of liberality, had cancelled 
all legal obligation, that he ſhould ſet himſelf 

to ſale to the oppoſite party, and become the 
furious opponent of every principle he had been 
hired. to defend. I have endeavoured, however, 
to judge him with greater charity. I have ſought? 
for, and thought I had diſcovered, a principle 
that would account for his conduct in a leſs dif-- 
honourable way, My ſolution, it is true, would 
ſtill have left him among the number of thoſe 
Aten, men whoſe judgments have been per- 


verted 


(4) 
verted by. a miſtaken ſenſe of private obligation; ; 
but it would not have reduced bin ths, level, of 

ſordid corruption 
In ſhort, I edt Mr. 1 to. Jace born 
throughout a Republican of the old Roman ſchool! 
or, 1n' other words, a high-toned ariſtocrat, mn And 
I readily accounted for this twiſt in his, under- 
ſtanding from the patronage which it had been 
bis misfortune to experience. For it is but too 
natural with us to regard thoſe inſtitutions a8 
every thing, without which we ſhould ourſelyes, 
apparently, have been nothing. It was, there- 
fore, not extraordinary that Mr. Burke, finding 8 
himſelf redeemed, by the powerful and generous 
patronage of the leader of an ariſtocratic; party, 
from the neceſſity of being a public lecturer in a 
provincial univerſity, and tranſplanted to the 
more genial ſoil of political influence, ſhoutd 
think himſelf bound in gratitude to exalt, that 
ariſtocracy to which alone he owed . his ex⸗ 
altation. Hib wind 
Upon this ſolution, his conduR,' apparently ſo 
oppoſite, with reſpect to the American and French 
revolutions, is perfectly reconcileable. For with 
pure, genuine, whole-length ariſtocrats, princes 
and people are alike indifferent: alike obnoxious, 
when they aſpire to any ſhare of power; and alike 
acceptable; as the tools and inſtruments of their 
” ambition. But as, in all mixed governments, 
| their 


6385 
weit powe? 1s bf L vy Wt "Gat dniphibions 
nature Fut little recognized by the avowed max ine 
and ſpirit of the conſtitution, and depending rather 
upon the influence of their property, and their 
talent for intrigue, than either the weight of their 
funQtions, or real attachment of the people) as 
circumſtances vary, they are obliged to vary the 
faſhion of their ſentiments and conduct. Their 
principle, and their object, is, however, always the 
fame; and always has been ſo, whether they in- 
ſti gated the people to deſtroy a Tarquin, or created 
a Tarqui to deſtroy the people . Law and 
liberty are alternately in their mouths; but their 
liberty is the unreſtrained licence of monopolizing 
oppreſſion, and their law the arbitrary exerciſe 
of their own diſcretion. The dignity of the ſove- 
reign, and the ſovereignty of the people, are 
alternate ſtalking horſes for their uſurpations. 
As Mr. Burke expreſſes it Popularity and 
power they regard alike. Theſe are with them 
* only different means to obtain their object; 
and have no preference over each other in their 
4 minds, but as one or the other may afford a 
4 furer or leſs certain proſpect of arriving at 
ce their end 1 (91-9100) 4 

* The reader is particularly recon peruſe with 
1 
{B:1V.) of the murder of gem ius Tull, and of the eulen 
dg die in lle at 28 Jug ttoitidms 
1194) Letter, p. 15. 
| E Such 


FE 

Such arp the Chatableritics of inveteratg' ar 
tocra et the high-t toned optimares, of mixed and 
limi ted zovernments: 2 ſet of men widely. dif- 
ferent from the ancient Tories 7 of. this count 
':—more dangerous, 1 believe, to, the peace 
and happineſs of ſociety ; ; certainly more deſti- 
tute of all ſupport from rational and conſiſtent 
principle. Such is the party to which. the firſt 
talents, the moſt. capacious underſtandings, per- 
haps the beſt hearts in this nation, have been too 

long enſlaved ! Such is the party to which | | ima- 
gined Mr. Burke to be inſeparably wedded. © es 
This ſuppoſition 1 is countenanced by his whole, 
political hiſtory. This ſuppoſition is confirmed 
by his own account of what he calls his public, 

ſervices; that is to ſay, his ſervices to this party. 
And, upon this ſuppoſition, his conduct with re- 
ſpe to the French revolution, is perfectly recen. 
cileable to his conduct reſpecting America. 3 
The principle of the two revolutions Vil 


| 


* 


of t 


perhaps, the ſame: though this may be conteſt e 
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at leaſt, upon very plauſible grounds. Their oe. 


ration in this country was, however, widely dif. : 


ferent. Party diſputes, ran high, it is true, on 


591 


both occaſions; and the nation was un appily. 
4 
divided into the moſt inveterate faclions, ut in 
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the Fac Fo: it Was the . 0 Ms, MP 
oyed—that . 

macy, the ariſtocratic "intereſt, f af moyed- ne N 


agitated, and conducted every thing; in the 
n 


( 27 J : 
latter, the great body. f the Pepple—the common 
maſt, had the audacity | to judge for themſelves, 
and inquire i into the nature of their rights. | Mal 

Could an inveterate ariſtocrat be expected to 
tölerate this? Was it not to be expected, that 
perſons of this deſcription, (like the ariſtocracy 
of Spain, upon a ſimilar occaſion) ſhould cling to 
the throne for protection, againſt what they regard 
ed as the invaſions of Liberty, and permit tnemſelves 
to be degraded and enſlaved, rather than ſuffer the 
people to be free? 

Thus did the candid and liberal part af man- 
kind account for the apparent inconſiſtencies of 
Mr. Burke; and, by referring his whole conduct to 
the influence of ariſtocratic prejudices, exonerate 
him from the charge of venal apoſtacy. But 
what ſhall we ſay now? What opinion ſhall we 
form of the preſent work? To what principle 
ſhall we refer the incongruous ſentiments it con- 
tains ? Certainly not to that abhorrence of un- 
controuled prerogative which inſpired him with 
the enthuſiaſm of oppoſition during the American. 
war, and made rebellion for liberty lovely in his 
eyes; theſe ſentiments were relinquiſhed, for the 
reaſons above ſtated, at the very dawn of the 
French revolution. Certainly, not to thoſe feel. 
ings which, during the diſcuſſion of the regency, 
bill, occaſi oned that exulting, indecent, and un- 


feeling exclamation— The Alnighty has hurled 
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in from bis throne W ME Bir has Wien 
a very Gfferent ! y ie t6 & gracious benefattor - · 
Tie Majeny'is OU 4a benevolent pritce Who 
eWS an eminent example, in promoting tlie 
commerce, manufactures, And ag _ of 

* tis kit ngdom;” and * who even is amufe- 
ments is a patriot, and in his hours of N an 
agen of his native ſoil : —a poſiti6n; the 
truth of which no one will call in queſtion”! But 

is it more true at this time than before the'aHove- 
mentioned period? I, for my part, can pereeive 
no alteration. The benevolence and 'patfiotifm 
"of the preſent reign has been ſteady, uniform, and 
conſiſtent. At leaſt, the only important difference 
is, that Mr. Burke has now à penſion from his 


\ . mild and benevolent ſovereign;” and that then he | 


expedted a place from his ſucceſſor! Still leſs can 
we refer this extraordinary pamphlet to thoſe 
ariſtocratical principles which ee the only 
ſolution of his former condu&t, tr. 
„The government of France,“ bye dt great 
x: _ oracle, Sir | John Mitford}, «“ was totally ver- 
© thrown in conſequence. of the total failure of 
e the good opinion of the people;® and hence 
dat profound and ſubtile logiclan thought him- 
ſelk entitled to infer,” that it muſt neceſſarily be 
* high treaſon to fhake the foundations of popular 


* + Letter, &c. P- 10% + thia! p. 44. 1 Tater T. Hardy. 
o nono opinion: 
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opinion: but if this/conclulign, were. juſt, neve er 
was, ſo capital a treaſon, committed againſt the 
_ ariſtocratic, branch of the conſtitution, as 9 V, the 
publication of Mr. Burke's pamphlet. Þ 
10 15 the compoſition of ariſtocracy ſuch. as "Me. 
_Burke repreſents it? Then is the very inſtitution 
off ariſtocracy radically vicious!—lIs it © the offal 
e thrown to jackals in waiting,” after © the lion 
. has ſucked the blood *?” and are innocent 
« perſonst,” and © bodies of unoffending men” 
de <« prey” upon which both are pampered —1 
am afraid theſe premiſes would carry us further 
than Mr. Burke and his new friends are yet pre- 
pared to go. I am afraid it would be ſomething 
like high treaſon, at leaſt, under Loyd Grenville's 
new act, to draw the concluſions that inevitably 
. reſult from ſuch data!!! And yet if ſuch pamph- 
lets are put in circulation by the advocates and 
-| Þenfioners of government, what act of e 
can prevent the conſequences? 
Mr. Burke, an advocate of government Mr. 
- Hoke, the champion of ariſtdcracy | Mr. Bure, 
0 81 political Atlas who ſupports with ſuch 
great zeal, and ſuch cc ſucceſs, end thoſe old 
PR... «. prejudices which buoy up the ponderous maſs 
of nobility, wealth, and titles f!“ Judge. for 
x  yourſelyes, my, fellow, citizens: yh before, you 
butt Letter, &c. P ? 4 9 + Ibid. * + Ibid. Sc, P- 34+ 
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pronounce, 


40 

pronounce, too poſitively, read with attention 
his eighty pages of virulent abuſe againſt 
*; overgrown dukes, who oppreſs: the induſry g, 
© ſumble men - who hold large portions of 
wealth“ (“ the prodigies of profuſe donation * 
without any apparent merit of their o.¹]n f 
and by their vaſt /anded penſious & (obtained by 
the blackeſt crimes of treachery and oppreſſion) 
* ſo enormous as not only to outrage œcοο- 
7 my, but even to ſtagger (credibility ,. 

cc trample on the enen, of. aboriss: ny 

«viduals ** 1” ct, lon 8 186 | 

But it is not only with his beide ae be is) 
indignation that Mr. Burke affails the ariſtocracy 
of his country. With equal expertneſs, and 
equal ardour, he wings the light, keen ſhafts of 
ſatire and ridicule : nay, ſo blunt is his ſympathy, | 
and ſo exquiſite his animoſity, that he even 
tears it occaſionally with the rude hand-ſaw of 
pointleſs ſcurrility ff. The rage of Juveni/, and 
the playful levity of Horace, are not ſufficient; and 
Billingſgate and the | ſhambles are forced into 
alliance with the muſes, the claſſics, and the” 
ſciences,” to ſupply him with terms and meta- 
phors ſufficiently foreible to ce the , 15 


hatred with W labours. Ws | 
1 7 is 3 19D | 2 4 
* Letter, xc. p- 33. + Ibid. p. 39. + Ibid. p. 34. 
F Ibid. p. 38. | Tbid. p. 41, 42, 43, 44, and * q Ibid, 


p. 37- ** Ibid. p. 30. ff Ibid. p. 37, 68, 69. 
BY Youthful 
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| Youthful intemperance may furpith ſmę apo- 
logy for haſty and indecorous language: but if 
grey hairs expect our reverence, they muſt pur- 
chaſe it by diſeretion, wiſdom, and moderation. 
Mr. Burke, however, retains, at three - ſcore, his 
juvenile; contempt for theſe cold qualities 
« this well ſelected rigour! — this © preventive 
« police of morality “!“ The hungry lioneſs 
ruſhes not with ſo blind a fury upon her prey, 
as he upon the victims of his reſentment. I am 
told that a noble attendant of the bedchamber 
(I mean Lord M iuclelſea who turned ſeveral of 
his tenants out of their farms, &c. for being 
guilty of diſtant relationſhip to me, and of having 
read my publications, among other things, com- 
plained very bitterly of ſome paſſages in my 
« Peripatetic,” which he conſidered as calculated 
to inflame the minds of the common people 
againſt the opulent and the great. I will not 
venture to affirm that there are no expreſſions or 
ſentiments, in that haſty publication, which, upon 
mature conſideration, might demand ſome ſoften- 
ing or apology. But to ſay nothing of the much 
more popular and ©. queſtionable ſhape' in 
which Mr. Burke's pamphlet comes before the 
public, I defy all the lords of the bedchamber 
5 By Letters Kc. P · 34. | VE 8 
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put together to nd! in the work before-mentioned, 
or in any other of my productions, s of any 
thing like the inflammatory nature thoſe in 
which the Letter to a Noble Lord” abounds. 
L have pleaded, it is true, and while I have a 
tongue or a pen to exerciſe in ſo juſt a cauſe, I 
will continue to plead, the cauſe of the oppreſſed 
and injured labourer. I have reproved the un- 
feeling and faſtidious pride of greatneſs; and 
| offered ſomething in extenuation for the pilfering 
vices of laborious wretchedneſs. I have even 
preſumed to hurl back the charge of diſhoneſty 
upon © mighty lords, and deſcendants from the 
« looſe amours of kings,” who © rob us, by letters 
« « patent, and ſuffer not a coal to blaze in our 
“ grates, nor an action to be brought for the 

recovery of a juſt debt, till they have levied 
4 «contribution upon us:“ But Mr. Burke flies at 
higher quarry. He pounces at once at hereditary 
property; calls the birds of prey around him, and 
excites them to the promiſed banquet. . fs 

In ſhort, if the demon of anarchy wiſhed to 
dale the ſocial frame to chaos, what charms 
more proper could he ſelect for his incantations 
- than the ingredients of this troubled cauldron? 
Should ſome prophet of pillage and maſſacre in 
reality ariſe, what more could he wiſh for than 
ſuch a Koran? what further inſtructions could he 
S CIR UL ELD ft 4 give 
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his 72 5 to their moſt obvious cock * 
1 truſt, however—and, in this one reſpect, my 
opportunities or forming a juſt conclufion have 
en much ſuperior to my antagoniſt's—T truſt, 
at what are called the common people ofthis 
country are in no danger of being ſtimulated tb 
ſuch exceſſes as this letter ſometimes pretends to 
deprecate, but more frequently appears 'calcu- 
lated to provoke. I too have laboured © with 
very great zeal, and I believe with ſome degree 
« of fucceſs*” (rather more, if I am not miſtaken, 
than Mr. Burke can boaſt of in his attempt to 
« ſupport” old prejudices*®”) not indeed “ to 
* difcountenance enquiry *” but to give it a juſt 
direction; to point out to the poorer fort in 
particular « of my fellow citizens, ſmarting and 
writhing under the laſh of oppreſſion and con- 
tumely, the peaceful means of redreſs; to ſhew 
them the*diſtinftion between tumult and reform 
between the amelioration and the diſſolution 
of ſociety—the removal of oppreſſion, and the 
ſanguinary purſuits of pillage and revenge. I 
truſt that the ſalutary leſſon has not been en- 
forced in vain that whatever calamities may refutt 
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diftribution cf property, all rumuluary, attacks upon 
individual roſe N on, all atten pes, or Pretences of level. 


and afſa affnations, equally deſtructive to the ſecurity of 
every order of mankind; and, after a. lon ng frupgle of 
Mictions and horrors, muff termimate at loſt, not in 
equalization, but in a moſt iniquitous transfer, by which 14 
cut-throats and aſſaſſins would be enabled to found a 1 
new order of nobility, more inſu ufferable, becauſe more 
ignorant and ferocious, than 118 whom their degger 
had ſupplanted. 

The friends of liberty know that, ſooner. or 
later, the progreſs of reaſon muſt produce (per- 
haps, at no diſtant period) an eſſential reformation 
in the government and inſtitutions of this coun- 
try: but (unleſs the frantic and deſperate councils 
of ſuch men as Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, 
ſhould unhinge all ſociety, under pretence of preſerv- 
ing order) no part of the exceſſes which have 
rent and convulſed the devoted land of France 
need be dreaded in Eng/and: for the cauſes of 

' thoſe exceſſes do not exiſt among us. Reform, 
like a long-woo'd virgin, ſhall come at laſt, in 
the unſullied robes of Plats, and, in the Temple 
of Concord, ſhall give her hand to Reaſon. But 
ſuch hymeneals ſuit not the taſtes and diſpoſi- I- 
tions of Mr. Burke; for placemen and penſioners 
will not be invited to the banquet. The mar- 

riage of Tyranny and 1 Corruption, i in * robe of 
v7 | Aas Ot 9d © blood, 
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blood, would be more in harmony with his difor- 
dered and Irritated imagination; with a legion of 
foreign mercenaries to protect the pomp, and a 
proceſſion of Inquiſitors, and an Auto da Fe, to 
cloſe the accuſtomed revels! | 

Such, at leaſt, are the only orgies, for which the 
vows and the offerings of Mr. Burke are calcu- 
lated to prepare. Such alone are the ſyſtems to 
which his maxims and ſentiments are reconcile- 
able: For if, on one hand, all democratic innova- 
tion—all. reform is to be pertinaciouſly reliſted, 
and on the other, all reſpect for rank, fortune, and 
hereditary ſtation are to he torn away, by the 
impaſſioned hand of perſonal rancour and factious 
malevolence—it the people, deprived of all legal 
weight. and influence in the legiſlature of the 
country, and therefore of all attachment from 
rational and well-placed affection, are to be 
ſtimulated to , perſonal hatred and animoſity 
againſt the noble, the wealthy, and the great, 
whom they are to be taught by miniſterial kirelings 
(oh! that ſuch a mind ſhould ever be included in 
ſuch a deſcription !) to regard as the plunderers 
of their anceſtors, and the oppreſſors of themſelves, 
what but tyranny the moſt unqualified—what but 
blood—what but foreign mercenaries, and the 
united horrorz of inquiſitorial and military deſ- 
potiſm, can long ſuſtain that 1 rule which miniſters. 
pretend to be ſo anxious to preſerve unaltered? 
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- What bt this? Nay: 10 this, nor more 11 
Britons may be led: but driven they will not be. 
They have ſpirit they have intelligence they 
have a manly firmneſs—they have ſome know. 
ledge of their rights, and a keen deſire to poſſeſs 
them. In ſhort, . they are men who' live to- 
wards the cloſe of the eighteenth century; 'and 
have ſeen two Revolutions: and if Biſhops con- 
tinue to preach, that © they have nothing to do 
with the laws but to obey them;“ and Lord 
Chancellors to declare, that © the laws they are 
* to obey ought to be couched in ſuch terms 
* that they cannot comprehend them!”'—If 
waſteful wars are tocreate famines, and illuſtrious 
peers are to conſole the half-ſtarved people with 
the reflection, that © their ſcanty meſs would 
have been ſtill more ſcanty, if fo many of 
ce their friends and relatives had not been 
* ſlaughtered ;” or, as Mr. Windham would call 
it, killed off, © in foreign expeditions!” —If every 
door is to be cloſed againſt peaceful remonſtrance 
and complaint, and Secretaries at 'War are to 
thruſt obnoxious ſtatutes down our throats with. 
the ſabres of armed affociators!—and if, finally, 
every gallant patriot, noble or ſimple, who has 
the generoſity to ſtem the torrent of corruption, 
is to be beſet by treaſury blood hounds, and 
hunted with threats of confiſcation and proſcrip- 
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tion: by the great terror that ſwells my heart, as 
imagination conjures up the picture, I do not 
believe that earth or hell have power to ſuſtain 
the ſyſtem; but that which Frante * _—_ 
Britain too ſoon muſt be! 

If ſuch events ſhould take hes, ub * 
the country to thank but the Grenvilles, the Mg. 
moręlauds the Pitts, and Windhams ?—If pro- 
perty ſhould be ſhaken, and nobility go to wreck, 
who ſounds the Indian yell of pillage and deſola- 
tion, but the Right Honourable Eamund Burke, 
with his Letter to a noble Lord?” 

In vain ſhall the advocates of this political 
maniac accuſe me of miſrepreſenting his argu- 
ments, by generalizing obſervations which he 
has confined to a particular inſtance. I do no 
more than every reader of his pamphlet muſt in- 
evitably do. It is the Duke of Bedford, indeed, 
that is oſtenſibly attacked; but the whole body of 
nobility and landed proprietors, are wounded 
through his fide. Let not the partizans of the 
miniſter. weakly and wickedly ſuppoſe, , © the 
* rival honours of the houſe of Rise! are 
* blighted by this pamphlet, and public odium 
* excited againſt their wide nt: but we 
* have yet | 
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Golden opinions from all ranks of men, 4 
Which may be worn ſtill in their neweſt gloſs. ©; 
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Let them not, I ſay, wy lay this flattering 
unc lion to their ſouls.” There is not one argu- 
ment of moral reprehenſſon one ſtroke of ſatire, 
or rĩdicule one intemperate expreſſion of de- 
gradation or abuſe, that does not equally apply 
to them all. Old nobility and new, all are in- 
eluded— all are alike the victims of Mr. Burke's 
irritated pride and immeaſurable reſentments. 
Their patents, their deeds of gift, their titles, 
and their rent- rolls, all all are conſumed toge- 
ther in this conflagration of his ian and all. 
inflaming mind! _ 
If the eſtates of the Duke of Bedford deferve 
the odious appellation of © landed penſions , 2 
are not the eſtates of the Dukes of Portland, of 
Rutland, of Richmond, of the Earls of Hefmare- 
land, Winchelſea, Lonſdale, and the long train of 
et ceteras, © landed penſions” alſo? Is the Duke 
of Bedford a © Leviathan among the creatures 
« of the crown, who plays and frolics in the 
« ocean of royal bounty,” (by which, I ſoppoſe, 
we are to underſtand that the king, whenever 
his virtuous and diſintereſted miniſters ſhall o 
adviſe, may withdraw his bountyF, and transfer 
theſe landed penſions,” to more grateful ber. 
vants ) is not the Earl Fitzwilliam 1 * e en 
alſo? and, would not all the diſguſting detail 
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* Letter, &c, p. 38. 1 If this i is no the meaning of 
* language, what mou it mean? _ 
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of this figure, in which Mr, Burke indulges his 
imagination, equally apply in one inſtance as in 
the, other? Does he not, | alſo, “ lay floating 
« many arogd *?” And if the, oyergrown! bulk 
of the one oppreſſes the induſtry of humble 
" men F.“ are not the unwieldy proportions of the 
other equally oppreſſive? Was Mr. Rufe/, in the 
time of Henry the eighth, a © 7ackall in wait⸗ 
* ing f?”, What are the Hawkefvuries, the Louglt 
boroughs, the Macdonalds, and the long liſt of new- 
created peers, whoſe wholeſale elevation has 
tended, not a little, to ſhake the preſcriptive 
reverence, or in Mr. Burke's own words, “ thoſe 
old prejudices$,” which can alone ſupport a 
houſe of hereditary /egiflators * If it is a diſ- 
grace to the Duke of Bedford to have been 
* ſwaddled and rocked, and dandled into a 
© legiſlator ||,” have not the whole body 
of nobility, by deſcent, become legiſlators in 
the ſame ridiculous manner? If I were not afraid 
of being ſuſpected of courting the favour of 
party, (than which nothing, I believe, is more 
deſtructive to the energies of genuine patriotiſm) 
or bowing to the ſplendour , of wealth and pa- 
tronage (than which nothing is more degrading 
to the free- horn mind) it would be only a, tri-, 
bute of juſtice, . to, the value and ability. of late 
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exertions 


efficient to the end propoſed. On the cont 


| deed, upon the whole of Europe? 
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exertions,to.ſay, that it would be well for the 
gountry, and for the honour of that houſe, of 


Which the Duke, of of Bedford. has, , rendered linſelf 


a  difinguiſhed ornament—if this legiſlative  ſeoaddling, 
and rocking, and dandling, had been. uniformly as 
tary, 
how many of our illuſtrious nobles (aye, and of 
thoſe whom Mr. Burke muſt now rank among 
the number of his friends!) are no better, to this 
day, than * mewling in a nurſe's arms;” : or, 
what is worſe, with a criminal ſupineneſß, equally 
diſhonourable to their rank and to their nature, 
are abandoning eyery thing to the ſpoil : and uſur- 
pations of a ſet of jobbers, loan contradtbrs, 
have no other claim to the implicit confidence 
they enjoy, than what is derived from the dif- 
grace and miſery, the ruin, deſolation and famine, 
which their mad projects, and deſperate 5271 


lations have brought upon the . 5 2 1 
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But this is not the only inſtance in 3 
fail of Mr. Burke ſtrikes harder behind half It 
does before. I do not trouble myſelf to enquire 


| whether this firſt leaf of * Burke S New Peerage,” 


afford a ſpecimen of accuracy and im partiality, 
or of. miſrepreſentation and malevolence. The 
ane . me land the only 3 'of real 
a ay Jaciety) i is, „ haw Pio 2 8 
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acquired three hundred years ago? but—how 
it is now employed? If the Duke of Bedford is 
diſpoſed, as I hope and truſt he i is, to employ 
his great property and influence to the protec- 
tion of the liberties and happineſs of his coun- 
try, the people will have an intereſt in the pro- 
tection of that property. If there be others who 
are diſpoſed to abuſe their advantages, to the 
ſlavery and deſtruction of mankind, let them 

beware, leſt they urge the people to do that 
in ſelf-defence, which, from principle, they would 
abhor: for it is not very ſtrange that grind- 
ing oppreſſion ſhould ſometimes force the ha- 
raſſed multitude to reflect, that the rights and 
happineſs of millions are of more importance 
than the ſecurity and poſſeſſions of a few. The 
alternative, it is true, is dreadful: but the crime 
is with thoſe who compel a nation to chooſe be- 
tween ſuch hideous extremes. 

Regarding property in this point of view, I 
enquire not how * the firſt Earl of Bedford 
acquired the vaſt eſtates which he has tranſmit- 
ted to his poſterity; nor by what title John a 
Gaunt held thoſe immenſe commons, which he be- 
queathed in per petuum to the poor of the reſpec- 
tive diſtricts. I would not even be very curious 
to enquire into the means by which the wretch- 
ed peaſantry have been deprived of theſe free- 


hola and their eſtates transferred to à few 
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wealthy proprietors q unleſs it were with a view 


of preventing future encroachmentb. But, ſurely, 
Mr. Burke does not ſuppoſe us ignorant enough 
to believe that Mr. Ruſe/ N che only founder of a 
family, whoſe merits it would be painful:: to 

probe. Does he call us to look back to the 
reign of Henry the eighth?—who, by the way, 
tyrant and monſter as he was, (and even Mr. 
Burke, it ſeems, is aware that kings can ſome- 
times be ſuch) by exterminating from the 
country thoſe lazy and peſtiferous drones; the 
monks and religioniſts of his time and coun- 


= 


« try made ale atonement to ſociety for 


all his crimes— Does Mr. Burke, I ſay, call upon 


us to look back to the reign of this eighth 
Harry? Let this © defender of the high and emi- 


nent f“ reflect, that we can look further! or we 


need not look ſo far! Let him aſk the houſe of 
Bentinck, whether there were no © prodigies of 

e profuſe donation” in the time of | William; the 
third? Whether the © lions” of the houſe. of Naſſar 


had not their © jackalls,” as well as thoſe of the 
houſe of Tudor? Let him aſk the proudeſt ;he 


that ever traced his genealogy. to the times of 
the Norman, robber, whether; there were, no in- 


ſtances, even in thoſe; good old days, of © immo- 


© derate grants taken from the recent n 
+ Letter de. P. 43. 1 Thid, p. 42. 
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6 of the ancient nobility of the land? 2 Had 
none of the landed penſions of that day their 
fund in the murder ot innocent perſonsꝭ or in 
the pillage of bodies of men f,. more truly 
e unoffending than thoſe cloiſtered drones and 
juggling viſionaries, whoſe diſ * Mr. "AE 
pathetically bewails? - Agi 
Could the monks of Wookurn and Tavifock; and 
the murdered franklins and freeholders of thoſe 
days of old, riſe at once from their graves, (like 
the furies who purſued Oreftes} to haraſs the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors of their reſpective ſeats, whuſe 
wrongs would ſound moſt terrible in the affrighted 
ears of nobility ?—whoſe appeal would be 0 
forcible to retributive juſtice ? . 
Mr. Burke has done an irreparable injury to 
the cauſe of ariſtocracy by provoking this diſcuſ- 
fion ; and, if-an antidote is not applied, which I 
truſt it will, by fair and manly expoſition of the 
 fubjeR; has ſeta poiſon in circulation moſt danger- 
ous to the health and exiſtence of the ſocial frame. 
The attachment, however, of this polemic to 
ariſtocracy; appears at leaſt to be as ſincere as his 
religion. He pretends to foſter and protect the 
former, and he tears it up by the roots, from that 
only foil in which any inſtitution can flouriſh— 
the opinions of the people over whom it ſpreads. 


*# Letter, &c. p. 41. f Ibid. 42. 
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He pretends to be a zealot in behalf of the lat. 
ter, and he a&ts on the direct converſe :ofotthe 
poſition upon wich the morality of that ſyſtem 
is: profeſſedly built. The decalogue only de- 
nounces vengeance upon the poſterity of offenders 
to the 7hird and fourth generations; but promiſes 
mercy to thouſands of the righteous and good! 
Mr. Burke, on the contrary, viſits the ſins of the 
forefathers upon generations without end, and 
paſſes by their virtues, as of no account at all. 
I repeat it for I am no ſimulator; nor have 

the popular ſchools in which I have been faſhion- 
ed, (whatever contempt Mr. Burke may noꝛò think 
fit to entertain for them) made mie fo keen à 
diſputant, as to be willing, for the ſake of victory, 
to appear the thing I am not. I repeat it, there- 
fore, I do not ſtand up as the advocate of here! 
ditary diſtinctions, or hereditary honours. All 
honour,” and all ſhame, are, in my calculation; 
merely perſonal. * Goods and chattels may be 
heritable property; and in ſuch a ſociety as we 
are members of, I am convinced that it is nèceſ- 
ſary they ſhould be ſo. But moral and intellectual 
diſtinctions, (the fountains of all real honour) are 
neither heritable nor transferable; nor is it in the 
power of human laws to make them ſuch. They 
begin and they end with the immediate poſſeſſor: 
L admit, at the ſame time, that anceſtral reputag 
tion ſometimes operates very powertully in tho 
> 2119; way 
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way-of example: Strong inſtantes of this are to 
be found both in the hiſtory of the ancient and 
the modern world: and if the Duke of Bedford 

has been rouſed to his late exertions by a proud 
admiration of the conduct of that anceſtor who, 
in the infamous reign of Charles the ſecond, 
ſealed his attachment to the principles of liberty 
with his blood, I rejoice that he had ſuch an ex- 
ample to ſet before his eyes; nor is it juſtice to 
ſociety to ſuffer that example to be forgotten. If 
his Grace, in defiance of Mr. Burke's admonition“, 
ſhould ever condeſcend to attend my lecture, 
(where I have ſometimes been honoured with the 
plaudits of as fine ſcholars, as diſtinguiſhed pa- 
triots, and almoſt. as exalted geniuſes as my ca- 
lumniating antagoniſt) I would endeavour, it is 
true, to convince him that there is a ſurer and a 
better motive of virtuous action: that the love of 
mankind; is better than the pride of anceſtry: 
that it is more noble to enquire how nations and 
generations can be moſt effectually ſerved, than 
What our forefathers did, or what they would 
have done: and that to be what we ought, is 
to be ſomething more than the moſt virtuous 
anceſtor has eyer been! But if mankind are ſtil 
to be eſtimated, not by individuals, hut by families 
if the whole race is to be regarded as a body cor- 
porate, and — appt to m A 
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able for the actions of the whole, ſtill let us pay 
ſome little regard to juſtice let us balance fairly 
the; debtor and weer and ſet down the 
good as well as the bad. 5q Lid baoubo:; 
Af this is the way in . are to . 
16 the houſe of Ruſel has nothing to dread in the 
j 1 ſettlement of the long account. Let Mr. Bunte 
| 


paint the firſt Earl of Bedford in the blackeſt 


1 colours his imagination can ſupphy let all that 

1 | | he has aſſerted paſs unqueſtioned, and more; if 

i more can be found, be added to the account; the 

virtuous reſolution of Lord William Ruſſel, who, 

in the full poſſeſſion of all that youth, and rank, 

and wealth, paternal pride, and conjugal affection 

could beſtow, diſdained to preſerve his life by 

ſhrinking from his e ee is an e atone· 

ment for all. | ME 4109: 

But it is not ſtrange that Mr. Burke ſhould be 

blind, not only to juſtice, but to the intereſts alſo 

of the order he profeſſes to defend; for what fo 

blind as the headlong fury of ſelfiſh and irritable 

pride? What ſo precipitate as the paſſions and 
reſentments of a mind evidently and -avowedly 
uncontrouled by any curb of principle hich, 

" regardleſs of the unity and immutability of truth, 

profeſſes to ſubmit ĩts calculations and concluſions 

to the fluctuating deeiſions of intereſt, fav our, or 

averſion— and on queſtions that relate to the 

theory and practice] of moral proportions 
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to uſe one ſtyle to a gracious benefactor; ano- 
« ther to a proud and inſulting foe “? ?? 
That ſuch were the motives and cauſes that 
produced this pamphlet, the pamphlet itſelf hag 
put beyond all queſtion and diſpute. -* Why 
«will his Grace,” it is ſaid, © by attacking me, force 
me reluctantly to compare my little merit with 
© that which obtained from the crown thoſe pro- 
4 digies of profuſe donation, f &c. Let him 
“ remit- his rigor on the diſproportion between 
merit and reward in others, and they will make 
no enquiry into the origin of his fortune f!1Lꝰl¹ũ¹ 
Mas ever rectitude of mind more publicly diſ- 
avowed than in this ſentence? Was ever ſelf⸗ 
love and reſentment ſo openly proclaimed para- 
mount to all principle? Either the enquiry is 
right, and ought to require no inducement from 
perſonal motives; or it is wrong, and no perſonal 
motive ought to provoke it. But this, I ſuppoſe; 
is the gratitude about which Mr. Burke makes 
ſo much parade: You do injuſtice! to man- 
kind, that I may reap the benefit of it; and 
< will do the like injuſtice, e eee 
be reaped by you! ?- 202A 
Such is the common traffic of gratitude and. 1 
obligation!» Such, according to the ald ſect 
an e e is "no Gi hs rule of 
virtue l ot 518l 1 1841 encifoup no bus - notes 

Letter, de. p. 8 om wis- * 35 1 Ibid; p. 47 
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ſed in another place. . Had he. permit 


48 
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This ſentiment is ill, more nakedly. expreſ- 


me 
a remain in quiet, 1 ſhould have aid EY his 


« eſtate; that's enough. It is his by lay; what 
| 0 have 1 to do with its biſtory?. He would na- 


e turally have ſaid on his fide, tis this mari's 
8 fortune —He is as good now, as my anceſtor 


« was two hundred and fifty years 1 5 am a 
0 « young man with very old penſions ; 5, he i is 555 0 1 


* with very young penfious,—that's allen ST 
Wbat is this but ſaying, in other words, that | 
men of eſtate and property, and the nobles of 

the land in particular—the herediary guardians o | 

the rights and properties of the people, are bound i in 
good policy to countenance all the growing pe- | 
culations of corruption ; and, if they refuſe. to 
do ſo, that the ae peculators will turn round 1 upon 
the old proprietors with all the fury of à dan- 
gerous and deſperate revenge, ſhake the fopnda- 
tions of their, property, and endeavour to = 

againſt them all the popular odium that m 

lead to pillage and tumult! But if theſe pete 

reveal the /elf/ irritability and lax nor ali iy of Ge 

in the enſuing 2— Since the total body of my 

« ſervices have obtained the acceptance of my 

© ſovereign, it would be abſurd in me to range 


* Letter, &c. p. 39. | 
« myſelf 


050 


te myſelf on the ide of the Duke of Bedford and 
"i "the ' London Correſponding Hriety ss 
What, men — are we to underſtand chat if rd 
het ref hit ſervites had not been accepted, 
that is to fa fay, rewarded by the animating ſoul of a 
good penſion, he would have ranged himfelf on 
"he fide of the Duke of Bedford and the London 
: Correſpondin g Society In other words, are we 
to to underſtand. that "his hoſtility to liberty, "and 
: aud negociation for his 8 1 — "the 
fame time? 
| For the honour of human Vati I would fain 
hope, 1 in defiance of ſo many concurring circum- 
ſtances, » and of Mr. Burke's own teſtimony, that 
this is not entirely a correct ſtatement of the 
caſe, and that it is yet poſſible to find ſome way 
of accounting for his conduct, without referring 
every thing to conſcious and voluntary corruption. 
Be this, however, as it may—T truſt that the 
1055 are not at any loſs to decide which of the 
important ſervices, ſo oftentatiouſly diſplayed in 
this ſplendid farrago of abuſe and egotiſm, it was 
that occaſioned that * able, vigorous, and well in- 
* * formed fateſmant, Lord Grenville, to have — 
« < goodneſs. and condeſcenſionꝰ both © to fay” 
and. do ſuch * ig handſome things 1 in his behalf 4. + a 
Sill not enter into the | perſonal merits or de · 


107 In Dito 2x 11501 ” 
* Letter, &C. p. 59- + Ibid. p. 3. t Ibid. p- 2. 
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Merits of Mr. Burke, nor into the general queſ- 
tion, of the propriety o or impropriety of his pen- 
bon, I legte this enquiry in the hands pf older 
And of better judges. Mr. Burke. would, of 
qurſe, object to my * being on the inquelt of his 
5 quantum mernit*”—(may his fate.1 never bei in the 
hand, of a leſs candid juror“) He,, of courſe, 
cannot recognize in my few” (he cannot, how- 
ever, add my © idle) years, the competence to judge 
£ of his Jong and laborious life“; and I am 
F ; certainly as well attached, as he, at this time, nds 
it convenient to be, not only to the letter, but 
* to. the ſpirit of the old Engliſh law of trial by 
4 peers ; and ſhould be ſorry either to prejudge 
him by a garbelled and inflammatory report, fabri- 
cated: in the guilt-concealing cave of ſecrecy, to 
preſent him with a packed jury, or to traverſe 
his challenges. But Mr. Burke will not himſelf 
deny that from © the total body of his ſervices,” it 
is eaſy to ſingle forth the limb or feature whoſe | 
grace and attraction won the rich prize of royal— 
or rather of miniſterial favour. Mr. Burke himſelf 
will not pretend to doubt that, great and important 
as thoſe ſervices might be, which he has ſo well 
1 his “ unexampled toil i in the ſeryice 
of bis country g,“ his“ * economical reforms$,” 

"His « ſtudies of palitical economy,” which he had 


£8 .0 did 


+ 88 9 32 „91 19.4 4 
7.0 .v# Letter, ke mics) 7 Ibid. p. 8. 4 p. 6. 
LIbid. p. 18. 
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poly. From his ve ery y early” y outh,” and by 
h“ the houſe > fa cee te has proßttedꝰ 
G much, « for ; above eight and twenty heart , 1 
tag ether 1 with all that * preparation and diſcipline 
to political warfare,” by which he * had earned 
« his penſion before he ſet his foot in Saint Ste- 
« ph en's 1 t.“ all, all would have been neg- 
lefted and forgotten, but for his condu@ with 
reſpeft to the French Revolution. All that he 
„did, and all that he prevented from being 
© donef,” eyen at that time (1780), when * wild 
«and favage inſurrection quitted the woods, and 
© prowled about the ſtreets in the name of re- 
* form g, and © a fort of national convention“ (of 
which his new friend Mr. Pit now, perhaps, re- 
; collefs that he was a member) *noſing parliament 
« in the very ſeat of its authority |,” threatened 
England © with the honour of leading up the 
death- dance of democratic revolution! ©” all, 
all would have lain in thankleſs oblivion—even 
the eternal impeachment, on which (of all his ſer- 
KW vices) he values himſelf the moſt*®,” would 
Have failed to influence © miniſters to conſider 
«) his ſituation ,“ if it had not been for the 
Zeal and ardour with which he ſounded the 
ktruüpet er Aae ' againſt the ideal danger of 
* Letter, &c. p. 28. + Ibid. p. 27. t Ibid. p. 23. 
$ Ibid. . wg | Ibid. p. 14. I Ibid. p. 13. % Ibid. p. 27. 
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en 
1 rope - jnrongs, of me. x called, Us 31 
with his hideous yells, the hell- born fend of por; 
ltical ' perſecution, and, turning the houfe o 
commons into. 4 mountebank's ſtage, dagger. _ 
ſtruck \ every imagination, and plunged his country a 
RENE lung! ed all Europe, into the moſt frantic, the... 
moft tervible, the moſt deſolating Wb that ever... 
ſcourged the univerſe! SY uy nice ni alles; ” 
This was the crown of all his labqurs—* the 
ce Corinthian capital,” 5 that gave the finiſhing... 
grace to the temple of. public utility his life had 
been ſpent in rearing, But for this © the four and. 
* a half per cents had been kept full in his eye Ko. bow 
* in yain. He might have enjoyed, it is. true, in 
viſta, the proſpect of this trophy of © the c 
my of ſelection and proportion 4,“ but never 
would he have beheld the miniſter entering the... 
porch to conſecrate the die e offerings « at Wan 
ſhrine, | ted oitotuidiig 
If I were not impatient to enter. into, more Vi 
important matter, and unwilling to extend too far 
the limits of this pamphlet, Iwould fain make ſome. og 
few animadverſions upon theſe four and a half 
per cents. I would fain enquire into the grounds. * 
of that exultation with which Mr... Burke com- 
pares the funds and ſources of bis penſion, I; * * 
thoſe that adminiſtered to the e exaltation of the 
| houſe of Ruſſel. 1 would fain enquire whether 


Letter, &c. p. 54. f Ibid. p. 25. 4 Thid. ; 3. 


VB 
it be more vicious to enrich oneſelf) with the... 
do Yor mitories, 8 by the TT La wa] 
: flthiful, Juggling, monks (who; like devouring _ 
cuts prey o the green leaf of uſeful induſtry, 
and Vi its hopeful fruitage in the bud) or 
even with the confiſcations of attainted nobles, _ 
the defcendants, according to Mr. Burke, of former = 
< jackalls in waiting” for the argument holds 
equally true ad infinitum; or to draw the means of, .. 
luxury and profuſion from taxes extorted from 
the hard-earned pittance of the labourer, and 
thereby to make the ſpare meal of poverty Rill _ 
more ſcanty and comfortleſs. Mr. Burke has 
quibbles and ſophiſtries, and his friend, Mr. 
Windham, has metaphyſical ſubtilities, 1 make no 
doubt, to repel this charge; but if I had time to 
puſh the queſtion home, I could prove, by calcu- _ 
lations as incontrovertible as any in the miniſter's 
arithmetic, that every penſion that rewards the 
baſeneſs of political apoſtacy, ſtrips the wretched _ 
family of the peaſant and the manufacturer of a 
portion of their ſcanty bread. E 
Mr. Burke may therefore congratulate himſelf, 
as much as he pleaſes, upon the ſpontaneous, * 
« bounty”” of “ the Royal Donor,” and the 5 
* goodneſs and condeſcenſion“ of * his minis, 
1 ten * but His Pry | is, in 1 reality, a beggar's _ 


il 


A 


* Gd 


if Lank &c. p. 6 and 2. 


cap, 
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gin 5 M11” ail yl mt ,9UT 21 1 
cap y lg by the way ide, to receive the 
farthing of the pooreſt, paſſenger; while, to ag- 
fate the diſgrace, taxation, like the crippled 
ier in Gil Blas, reſts its blunderbuſs upon the 


| lean converts. e e 8 18 into 


an-aQof plnde. 4 
But my Pamphlet is e e Hh. jo] 
tended. proportion; and I muſt haſten, to more 
important matter, I leave, therefore, all conſider- 
ation of the general merits of the penſioner, all 


| compariſon of the proportion; between the ſer⸗ 


vices and the reward; and all enquiry into the 
operation of the penſion, that 1 may examine the 
particular conduct without which all his other 
ſervices would have been of no avail; and canvas 
the principles upon which that conduct was Pro- 
3 built. x | 15 

If Fam unworthy,” ſays the pamphlet, 15 the mi- 
< niſters are worſe than prodigal t: and if with re- 
ſpect to French affairs his conduct has been inconſil- 
tent with juſtice, policy, and the ſecurity and hap- 
pineſs of mankind, the greater his former ſervices, 
the more criminal thoſe miniſters. muſt, appear: 
for the ſyſtem indeed muſt be rotten to the core, 
-when a life of honourable ſervice can only obtain 


(Ks, reward by an old. age of depredation and 
miſchief. 


* Letter, &c. p. 33. + Ibid. p. 7. 
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Mr. Burke, it is true, modeſily declines © the high 

* diſtinQtion,” an and*the Mer of being confidered 
as the excluſye “ author of the war“; and as 
Fand at all deſirous of removing reſponſibility 
from the ſhoulders where the conſtitution has 
placed it, I am ready to exonerate him from the 
charge. I believe that the miniſters of this 


country had refolved, from the firſt dawn of the 


Revolution in France, to ſeize the earlieſt opportu- 
nity of attacking that nation. I believe, that but 
for the miniſters of this country, the profligate 


and fatal treaty of Piluitʒ never would have been 


ſigned; France and the Empire would not have 
been embroiled in war; the exceſſes which have 
diſgraced the greateſt. and moſt glorious event in 
the annals of mankind, would never have been 
perpetrated ; and that Louis XVI. might, perhaps, 
to this day have continued © King of the French.” 
J believe, alſo, that if no ſuch man as Mr. Burke 
had been in exiſtence, Mr. Pizz—or more properly 
ſpeaking, Lord Hawkeſbury, would nevertheleſs 
have plunged us into this unhappy conteſt.” Mr. 


"Burke and his dagger were therefore only inſtru- 


ments (powerful inſtruments, however,) in ex- 
citing that terror and alarm, which gave, among 


certain claſſes at leaſt, a degree of popularity to 


the meaſure, without which the miniſter would 


* Letter, &C. p. 79. 
3 have 
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"have [fund it difficult: to; falfil Au: continental en- 
wagemedtadt id dt 0} mnolbol bas 21egtaculltt 
lt was Mr. Barke-who aſſiſted him, i ö 
*barraſſment; by ſounding the rugſa of ala 
\ereating/a izeal-danger.'by!/proclkitning>epethet 
as imaginary. It was Mr. Bunte who matic 
himſeif cryer to the new! inquiſition, and pre- 
pared the way for the Reevgſes, the Nevayweſes, 
und the Ideſons, whoſe departmental Star Chambers, 
and Revolutionary Committees, have polluted the 
fiream of adminiſtrative 3 and: debaſed the 
'elviratter'of the nation: He it Wwas that, Jdike-a 
Iitical dog-ſtar, ſhook” “ from his horrid hair 
iſtemper and delirium; till the brain- We 
property maddened the whole land 3 and great 
bankers and wealthy merchants, ſurrounded by 
| their clerks. and dependants, (the myrmidons 
of the ware- room and counting-houle), turned 


I kit; 

* > This. ee e ene mas harſhly. —— put 
affciaters! but it ſhould: be remembered, that there ate revo- 
| lutions againſt liberty, as well as revolutions for it: irevolutions 
| made by governors againſt the people, as well as revolutions 
| made by the people againſt the government. The datter of 
theſe have always, 1 believe, proceeded from neceflity;' been 
| aſtuated, in the firſt inſtance; by right principles; and been 
| productive of ultimate good. The former have as: uniformly 
| 
| 


rtſulted from the ambition, rapacity, and tyranny of wicked 


Sdounſellors, and have been productive of oppreſſion and miſe - 
ty and generally of altimate revolt! Theſe revolutions are, in 


reality the cauſes, and the juſtifications * 
this more in the text. 


4 
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Merchant Taylor's Hall itits d bear garden; put 
Billingſgate and Bedlam to the bluſh by their 


diſgraceful, and outrageous conduct; and thus 
preſemed us with a modern iltuſtration of that 
profdund and indubitable remark of Macliavel, 
_ %* tumults and diſturbances. are more 
frequently created by the wealthy and power 
lp than” by. ad your claſſes” of W 
Tenn wle en 2 Din 
It bat 
* See. ug, invaluable work 4 Diſcourſes on ** firſt 
aide of Tus Livius.“ Verſions of this neglected book, 
both in French and in Exglii, are to be met with upon almoſt 
every ſtall: and my readers cannot do better than tranſplant 
"libraries. The docktine above quoted, will be found at ſame 
length im book i. c. 57. 
Some, perhaps, may think that I have treated this « re- 
« ſpeftable body of men! rather too harſhly in this paſſage: 
but the turbulent yells, the grinning diſtortions of im- 
paſſioned countenance, the joſtlings, and perſonal violence, 
with which every individual was aſſalled who attempted to 
oppoſe their reſolutions, cannot but live in the memory of 
all Who were preſent at that meeting. The outrageous and 
aſſaſſin- Hike attack made by a part of this re/pettable body 
upon Mr. Faves, as he was departing from the hall, fixes a 
ſtalu of a deeper dye, and would furniſh ſome colour, at leaſt, 
to the arguments of thoſe who might wiſh to perſuade us, that 
he boaſted police of this country, is not ſo much intended 
to preſerve the peace, and protect the perſons of the people, 
as to enforce a blind and abject ſubmiſſion to the will of the 
governing party! The conduct of theſe ſame 
genriemen at Grocer's Hall was, I underſtand, ſtiil more out- 
rageous: Let any perſon compare theſe mm 
eee dull, 
1 a 
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10 ſhort, it was Mr Rake yiho condeſcended to 
be the Jockel, not of a lin, hut gf an ape, who, 
NES run through all the tricks and, metamor- 
hoſes of apoſtacy, determined, at laſt, to become 


5728 95 1 of I Pre, though. be had neither the 


courage, nor the ſgacity, to ſtart e OWN: 

game. &. ls 7 ul 21 11 
His new. w_ally,. however, cap up the ſcent 

with all imaginable keenneſs. No ſoonex did the, 


troubles i in France make their, appearance, than 


he. began to beat the War-provoking hide of. 
old. Foln Z a, and call out for Carnage. : and 
blood. —Like Cellins' 8 Wees of, Anger 
forth, 7 | 13 


he ruſted: his eyes on 1 tc 
BE " In lightoings own his ſecret ſtings!” 
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mk this too, at a time when every d! in that 
country was going on ſo humanely, ſo, philoſo- 
Phically, ſo benevolently, that every generous 
heart in Europe ſympathiſed with the triumphs 


quil, firm, and orderly proceedings of the immenſe multitudes” 
of common jreofule afſerabled at! Chalk Farmy Coporntager Hoaſt,\ 
and Maryrle- bone Fields the regularity, with which: they trani- 
acted their buſineſs, and the peaceable manner in which they 

diſperſed, as ſoon as it was over; let them add to this, an atten. 
tive examination of the behaviour of the plebeians and of the 


patrician order, in what, are called the {editians, of, ancient 
Rome, and then let them draw what arguments they can in 


farbur of the maxims and ſyſtem of che preſeit àdmim- 


ſtration. | 
® - 4 Did ' p4 * Letter, & P · 3. 4 5 9 a 8 281131 * 
210 "os ©" 
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of Gallic Nberty; 5 mäankiid began "to ſole 
their nalioflality, And Hoßlte der- pie dice, in 
tlie unbounded admiration of an event that” pro- 
mifed à fpecdy *extinEtion f thiofe lem, 65 
devaſtatibn and ambition, which have hitherto 
been the greateſt ſcontges of the univerſe. 

It is in vain that Mr. Burke now raves about 
maſſactes, and ſanguinary | executions. It 4s in 
vain, that he diſguſts our imaginations with tedi- 
ous rhapſodies about © foul and ravenous birds 
of prey-—obſcene revolutionary harpies, ſprung 
from night and hell, or from that chaotic 
« anarchy which generates equivocally all 
* monſtrous, all prodigious things“! At the 
time when his firſt wild and frantic publi- 
cation on this ſubje& miniſtered to the inſidious 
deſigns of his preſent patrons, no exceſſes 
had taken place which could juſtify his abuſe, 
or afford the leaſt colour for regarding the 
French revolutioniſts- as maniacs © who thought 
Ane zvhole duty.of man conſiſted in deſtruction f.“ 
122 was then in the hands of “ philo- 

e ſophers,“ and © literary ment ! It had not yet ; 
fallen (as. afterwards, from the unprincipled i in- 
terference of foreign deſpots, and the ain more 
fatal influence of Foreign gold, ſcattered among 


emilſaries..*,in, the, night cellars of Paris,” io. 


a 5141 1:4 


Letter, & c. p. 21. © Ibid. pi'57. * 1 Ibid. p. 57. 
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*** it did 
moſt r üg odteät fall under the management 
ok 971 braboes and bandit“ Lof <'46BBers and 
eee, If his declamattönb sgufnſt the 
"changes that have taken pläce in that ccuntry, 
Had! PE been Heard till the ſyſtem 4 of pillage, 
Me oppreſſion, arbitrary impriſonment, confiſcation, 

«exile, revolutionary judgment, and Jegalized 
Vee! ' Premeditated murder*,” had been adopted; and 
thoſe declamations had been abandoned when 
the eruelty and wickedneſs of this ſyſtem were 
relinquimed, he mightÞ bave claimed ſome eredit, 
perhaps, for his humanity; and have laid leſs 
; open to the ſuſpicion of a grounded abhorrence 
to every principle of liberty. Even then, how- 
0 ever, we muſt have pitied the confuſion of intel - 
lect that could not ſeparate principles from un- 
principled actions; and continue to revere the 
ſentiments of truth and juſtice, however they 
7 might be violated by their profeſſors: or rather 
by individuals ot” the your 1 hg n 
profeſſed. 5 as n 
But it is the Sift and beckipatita of this 
88 gular writer, to confound all diſtinctions by 
ae antithefis ; to deſtroy all unities of time, 
place, and action, for the purpoſes of 'miſtepre- 
ana, to bewilder the underſtandings of his 
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teaders: N. incongrugus. mixtures c of. fact and 
nction, and to build his goncluſions upon art 
: tranſpoſitions, that unite. things together WEN 
- have no. connection, and make cauſes the conſe- 
quences of their own effects. Iis mode of f analyſis 
- to break down the whole ſeries of events i into: one 
ehaotie maſs; and then, ſelecting ſuch parts as are 
- beſt ſuited to his purpoſe, and arranging them ac- 
© cording to his on arbitrary fancy, to draw conclu- 
ſions that contradict all the facts of hiſtory, and all 
the dictates of unſophiſticated reaſon. Thus, for 
example, the French Revolution having at dif- 
ferent periods, and under different circumſtances, 
brought into action, upon the political theatre, 
ſome of the moſt enlightened philoſophers that 
ever adorned, and ſome of the fierceſt cannibals 
that have diſgraced, the modern world, Mr. 
Burke, that every thing French, and every thing 
revolutionary, may be brought into abhorrence at 
once, confounds the two claſſes together under the 
- denomination, © of the Cannibal Philoſophers, of 
France * and exclaims, with affected aſtoniſh- 
ment, ment, In the French Revolution every thing is 
5 new3 and from want of preparation to meet, ſo 
unlooked for an evil, every thing is dangerous 
10 Never, before this time, was a ſet_ of literary 
men, converted. into, a. gang of robbers and 


Teuer, Sg pe 561: 59- 
91508917 « aſſaſſins. 
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« aſſaſſins. Nevot befbre; did a den of bravoes 
and bhanditti, aſſume the garb and tone of an 
* academy of philoſophers “ ·—w- | 

Never before! No, nor now. The author of 
Reflections on the French Revolution“ and 
the author of the Rights of Man, are nat more 
diſtintt the ſentiments of Edmund Burke on the 
American war, and the ſentiments of Edmund 
Burke on the preſent cruſade, are not more oppo- 
ſite than the men and the motives he has thus 
confounded together. They were men, not only 
diſtinct, but in poſitive oppoſition- As well 
might the till late nnheard-of maxims of deſpo- 
tiſm, ſaid to have been delivered by the Biſhop 
of \Rockefter and Lord Loughborough, be attributed 
by future hiſtorians to the Earl of Lauderdale, 
by whom they were ſo ſpiritedly and ſo properly 
expaſedt!—as well might Thomas Paine be re. 
proached with the virulent ' and unprincipled- 


_ malignancy . of ſtigmatiſing the oppreſſed, / la- 


borious, and maſt valuable claſſes of ſociety as 
a , ſwiniſh multitude,” becauſe he lived and 
wrote in the ſame age with the being who out- 
raged humanity with ſuch ſcurrility, as the 
crimes: of Nobeſpierre, of Coutiuun, and of Marut, 
of the ATTORNEY GENERAL Fouguiere, and the 
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the Cendorcets; the: Iſuardi, the! Nochefoucaulti, and 
the Rolands; who were the uictinit, not the aur, 
of the crimes which we deplor eve 
+ That the philoſophers of France were too old, 
too ſpeculative, too flow and cautious; to have 
ſaved their country, in the deſperate condition 
into which they were plunged by the coalition 
of German deſpots, and the intrigues and corrup- 
tion of eourts pretending neutrality. that they had 
too little of the energy of men of buſimeſs for the 
ſtormy: times they had to ſteer through, and that 
the profligate and deteſtable proclamation of the 
Duke of | Brunſwick, (the true proximate rauſe of all 
the maſſacres and horrors in France), required 
other antidotes than fine- ſpun theories and ſpecu- 
lations, however juſt and excellent, I am ready 
to admit: nor ſhall I be backward in ſtigma- © 
tiſing with juſt epithets of abhorrence, the fe- 
rocious barbarity, the enormous, and almoſt un- 
paralleled cruelty (I fay alma. for | have not 
forgotten 1/mae! and Warſaw!) with which the 
more energetic party abuſed their power! But 
if it was the misfortune of France, that her philo- // 
ſophers were [deficient in the powerful energies 
of manhood“, and her U ears charatlicts deſti- 
It bas Sewpu?. 4 A £O0TTA Itttetc 


10 JL 118 1E. ; 
* w b Madam Roland, « was in a manner 2 


« titute of men. Their ſcarcity has been truely. ſurpriſing in 
this revolution, in xhich ſcarcely any thing but ig mia: a ve 


ad « appeared. 
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tute of the humaniſing temperament of philoſo- 
phy, ſurely it is not therefore juſt, to attribute to 
the former the ſavage ferocity that deformed 


the latter; or, by confounding them together, to 


involve the whole in one indiſcriminating cen- 
ſure, and endeavour to bring all ſcience and phi- 


loſophy into diſgrace, and repreſent © knowledge” 


itſelf as © rendered worſe than ignorance, by the 
© enormous evils of this dreadful innovation .“ 
Still leſs will it be admiſſible, to attribute the 
miſchiefs that ſprung from theſe unfortunate com- 
binations of circumſtances to the principles of 

the 


4 * 


« appeared. I do not mean, however, that there was any 


« want of wit, of knowledge, of learning, of accompliſh- 
ments, or of philoſophy. Theſe ingredients, on the con- 
« trary, were never ſo common :—but as to that firmneſs of 
% »ind, which J. J. Roſſeau has ſo well defined; by calling it 


fie firft attribute of a hero, ſupported by that ſoundue/s of judg- 


&« ment, which knows how to ſet a true value upon things, and 
&« by thoſe extenſive views which penetrate into futurit v altoge- 
ther conſtituting the claracter of a great man, 45 were 

* ſought for everywhere, and were ſcarcely any where to be 
« found.” Theſe obſervations diſplay at once great pene- 
tration and great prejudice in this extraordinary woman. 
The latter prevented her from looking for real greatneſs 
of mind beyond the boundaries of her own party; but the for- 
mer compelled her to acknowledge, that within this, pale it was 
not to be found. The qualities, however, of which the Gi- 
rondifts were ſo obviouſly deficient, were moſt eminently poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſeveral of the Mountain party, and by Danton, in par- 


_ ticular, perhaps in as high a degree as by any individual 
_ whoſe name is deſtined to live in the pantheon of hiſtory.” 
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the revolution, if it Lan be Moc Fin fand the roof 
I think, would not be Ae ul Ie), tat Me imbecility 
_ of the phito (ite, and the: ebe of ripe ene erpttic party, 
had their remote cauſes alike in ie d vices and tritelties 
of the old depot. >a} % 11 So SA voc 

Is Mr. Burke really fo ignorant, or does He pre. 
ſunie 10 o far upon In the ignorance of his fellow Hitt: 
zens- upon the“ & ſtupefaction of the dull Engliſi 
<« umderſtandi ing®, "as to pretend that the Philo ſo 
phers "and the Septembrizers of France were the 
ſame perfons;- that the promulgators of the u- 
mane, he icon trovertibie, the glorious principles 
that breathed through the ſpeeches and declara- 
tions of the National Aſſembly, and enlarged, at 
once, the boundaries of ſcience and philanthropy, 
were alſo the perpetrators of thoſe horrid maſſa- 
cres, and ſtill more horrible executions, by which 
all Principles, all humanity, all juſtice, were ſo 
outrageouly violated? ? Reaſon, at once, revolts 
at ſuch a concluſion. But, fortunately, this 
argument, ſo important to the human race, does 
not reſt upon the concluſions of ſpeculative rea- 
| ſon- 5 Fact ſtrong, ſtubborn, incontrovertibię 
fact (ſo hateful to the juggling philoſophers of rhe 
old ſet) ſtares. us in the face ſo openly, that one 
knows not how: ſufpciently to admire the 0 
dence of the nat Wo could fo 1 mi 
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ſent events and affairs of yeſterday, or the ſupineneſs 
and voluntary ignorance of thoſe whom ſuch miſ- 
repreſentations could deceive! 

Who are the philoſophers and metaphyſicians 
of France, whoſe ſubtile theories of humanity, 
and refinements of univerſal philanthropy, have 
been ſo mixed and confounded with cold barba- 
rity, or ſavage ferocity, as to juſtify this favourite 
Claudian figure of rhetoric---< cannibal philoſo- 
„ phy,” with which we are fo frequently indulged? 
Which of the metaphy/iciansof France has been „rea- 
dy to declare,” either by word or action, that 
„ he did not think a prorogation of humanity for 
6 two thouſand years, too long a period for the 
good he purſued? or that his imagination was 
not fatigued with the contemplation of human 
ſuffering, through the wild waſte of centuries, 
added to centuries of miſery and deſolation*?” 

l could point out, with infinite facility, .cer- 

tain Engliſh metaphyficians, who go much beyond all 
this ; whoſe © humanity,” (and whoſe liberty alſo) 
may be truely conſidered as © at their horizon; 
ce and like the horizon, always to fly before 
them“: who would put Liberty to ſleep, that 
ſhe might he able (when they thought it 
convenient) to open her eyes—preſerve the 
freedom of the Conſtitution, by eſtabliſhing 
deſpotiſm upon its ruins; ſhew their. hatred 
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of violence, by inceſſant appeals to military 
coercion; their love of juſtice, by ſanguinary 
perſecutions iniquitouſſy legal; and their hu- 
manity, by a conſpiracy to ſtarve twenty-four 
millions of people: and who, ſo far from being 
« fatigued with the contemplation of human ſuf- 
« fering, through the wide waſte of centuries, 
«© added to centuries of miſery and deſolation,“ 
wiſh for eternal war—eternal maſſacre, pillage, 
and deſolation; - pronounce, that peace with re- 
gicides never muſt be made“; and ſeem to wiſh, 
that when their tongues can no longer call for 
blood and carnage, their ſtius may be made 
« into drums, to animate Europe to eternal 
* battleF.” 

It is eaſy alſo to point out metaphyſicians in 
this country, who anſwer too well ſome other 
of Mr. Burke's deſcriptions—who © with þ their ſo- 
„ phiſtical Rzghrs” (not © of man, it is true, but) of 
rotten-boroughmongers, © to falſify the account, and 
6e the ſword & as a make weight to throw into the 
« ſcale,” profeſs to have armed one part of their 
fellow citizens for the ſubjugation of another; and 
protect the freedom of ſenatorian debate, by 
threatening to anſwer the arguments of their op- 
- ponents with the ſabres of a pretorian cavalry. 


* Letter, &c. p. 80. f Ibid. p. 3. 1 Ibid. p. 54. 
F See debates on Colonel M*Leod's nition on the ſub- 
jet of the Fencible Cavalry. 
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How gracefully appeals to humanity and vir- 
tue come from ſuch lips as theſe! How fit and 
appropriate to ſuch men, the moral indignation 
which'burſts forth in reproaches of Barbariſm and 
Cannibal Philoſophy ! | 
'F wiſh not to degenerate from argument to 
abuſe. I truſt I have conducted myſelf through- 
out theſe ſtrictures with a temper and mode- 
ration which will ſhew, at leaſt, that Sans 
Culottiſm, in its true fignification®, is not incon- 
ſiſtent with the urbanity and mildneſs of poliſhed 
Hfe; and I ſhould be ſorry, towards the cloſe of 
my labours, to- forfeit a character ſo eſſential 
to public utility: but if hard words muſt be 
uſed—if our adverſaries, in defect of argument, 
will appeal to abuſe, can it be helped if the ill 
directed ball rebounds? and may it not be ad- 
miſſible, ſo far, to retort upon them, their unci- 
tizen-like (or, in their own language, ungentleman- 
like) epithets, as to aſk them, whether theſe are 
not the real literary aſſaſſins the real philoſophi- 
cal banditti, and metaphyſical bravoes, from 
whoſeexample they have derived thoſe extravagant 
and incongruous definitions. which, by a ſtrange 
n of characters and events, they endeayour, 


as! * I beg leave to quote from hs earlieſt of. my political 
works, my own definition of a Sans Culotte.— An advocate 
«for the rights and happinels of thoſe who- aceKngaifhing | in 
& want and nakednets.” Pol. Lect. p. 26. 
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in their virulent rhapſodies, to apply to the 
philoſophers and literary men of France?—But the 
jaundiced eye of prejudice ſees every thing diſco- 
loured, and knows not that the diſtemper exiſts in 
itſelf. | 1 

I mean not to deny that crimes and exceſſes 
have. been perpetrated in France. Deeds have 
been done © at which the face of heaven glows 
« with horror!” But let not Mr. Burke hide the 
deformity of his own cauſe in this black cloud of | 
indiſcriminate abuſe. Let him bring forth his 
liſts of philoſophical banditti and aſſaſſins; and 
let us ſee this pretended connection between the 
metaphyſics ©* of the new ſect, and the crimes that 
have torn that ſometime#diſtracted country, or 
his attack upon French principles muſt fall to 
the ground. If the exceſſes cannot be proved, 
either logically or experimentally, to have been 
connected with the principles, coincidence of time 
is nothing to the purpoſe; and the one cannot be 
ſaid to have produced the other.. Now if the 
principles did not produce the exceſſes, the ex- 
ceſſes muſt have been produced by ſomething 
elſe: and nothing can be more illogical than to 
condemn any ſet of principles on account of 
conſequences that never reſulted from them. 

It matters not, I repeat it, that the principles 
were propounded, and the ' exceſſes committed 
nearly about the ſame time. If a philoſopher and 
an aſſaſſin happen to take ſhelter at the ſame inn, 

| is 


6700 
is the philoſopher therefore a cut- throat, and the 
aſſaſſin a metaphyſician? But Mr. Burke's way of 
arguing is ſtill more inconſiſtent and unjuſt.— 
1 A banditti of ruffians, or © cannihals,” if he 
1 pleaſes (for I can find no epithet too ſtrong for 
1 | their crimes) having broken in upon a company 
1 of philoſophers, who were teaching the principles 
1 of juſtice and philanthropy to a throng of newly 
1 emancipated ſlaves, they killed and devoured the 
| greater part of them, and then began to fall 
upon the pupils: and for this reaſon, and for no 
other, (unleſs it be that the philoſophers had 
aſhſted the throng in eſcaping from the tyranny 
of their maſters) this acute logician confounds 
together, the devourer? and the devoured; and 
becaufe one party were philofophers and the 
other cannibals, calls them a ſet of cannibal 
philoſophers. 

Is not this, I demand, a fair ſtatement of the 
caſe? Conſider, I conjure you, my fellow citizens, 
for the queſtion is well worthy of ſerious exami- 
nation; and it is time we laid aſide our animofi- 
ties and our heats, and examined it with temper 
and moderation. The miſrepreſentations that 
have too long inflamed our minds © are not 
“ wholly without an object“!“ While we are 
waging war with Gallic Liberty, we are loſing 

| our own. Corruption has been long aſſailing us 
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on every ſide; and though her ſhafts x may haye 
been ſteeped in anodynes to prevent the preſent 
ſmart, the wounds are, for that very reaſon, the 
more dangerous. Deſpotiſm is now approach- 
ing with gigantic ſtrides; and, diſtracted and 
alarmed by a thouſand incoherent terrors, we axe 
ſinking, for ſhelter, into the vale of abject ſub- 
miſſion. But let us diſſipate, in good time, 
theſe viſionary deluſions, —theſe vapours of the 
drowſy brain; leſt, when awakened at laſt upon 
the extreme verge of deſtruction, we ſhould be 
obliged to return by that uphill path whoſe 
rugged acclivities have occaſioned ſo many ſtrains 
and bruiſes to our unhappy neighbour. 


« Awake! ariſe! or be for ever fallen!!!" 


: Be not deluded by idle rhapſodies and arbitrary 
combinations. Exceſſes and cruelties are not 
forms of government. Actions are not principles 
—either od or new. Philoſophy is not a cannibal; 
nor can a cannibal be a philoſopher! The zew 
principles of France, as they are called, are good in. 
themſelves:—the principles of equal rights, and 
equal laws. They are, in fact, the o/de/t principles 
in the world: the principles upon which the wiſeſt 
and happieſt governments of antiquity were found- 
ed: expanded and improved, it is true, but not 
fundamentally altered, by the wiſdom derived from 
the improved ſtate of human ſociety the wider 
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diftifonof intellectual acqufrement—and the more 
general intercoutſe/of mankihd.” oo 1 47 

- "Theſe principles, I repeat it in themſelves 4 
good. If our antagoniſts ate ſerioully of à dif- 
ferent opinion, why do they not examine them, 
without miſrepreſentation or abuſe, on the ſimple 
foundation of their own merits er Nef ?* Why 
eonfound- them with other thitigs?” * Why#pte- 
tend to diſcuſs principles, and talk of nothing, 
in reality, but the actions of utipriticipled'men? 
Is time unſteady, becauſe 'my watch goes wrong? 
Is it not noon when the ſun is in the meridian, 
becauſe the pariſh dial is out of repair? Can 
principles, which are the ſun of the intellectual 
univerſe, be changed in their nature or their 
courſe by the vile actions of a few ruffians? Prove 
to me, by diſpaſſionate argument, that the principles 
of the French Revolution are falſe and pernicious, 
and I will relinquiſh them at once; and thank you 
for delivering me from my errors. But while my 
reaſon tells me that they are conſonant n tem- 
ſelves with truth and juſtice, it is not calling them 
French principles—it is not calling them new lights 
—it is not the hoary prejudice of fix thouſand years— 
it is not calling me Jacobi, nor calling others 
cannibal philoſophers-—it is not talking of the © ig- 
* norant flippancy*” of a man whom the learned 
ſolidity of colleges and confiſtories have never been 


* Letter, &c. p. 77. 11 
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able to anſwer--—it is not all the declamatory bit 
terneſs of Burke, the metaphyſical frenzy of 
Windham, the. ſanguinary rage of Pitt, nor the 
long-winded ſophiſtry of. Scatt and Mirfurd, ſhall 
compel, me to relinquiſh theſe. important truths: 
no; not though it could be proved that the 
crimes of Marat and Robeſpierre ſurpaſſed the 
ſavage wickedneſs of the fiend nnn and the 
ferocity of Croats and Hulans. x58 
Marat and Robeſpierre were no more to by! re- 
garded as integral parts of he nem principles of 
France, than Pitt and Dundas as parts of the od 
principles of England; or than the fire of London 
as having been -a part -of the river Thames, be- 
cauſe its waves were blackened by the rubbiſh! of 
falling houſes, and the blazing rafters: floated 
along the ſtream. The rafters and the rubbiſh 
were ſwept into the ſea, and the Thames regained 
its wonted clearneſs: Marat and Robeſpierre are 
ſwallowed up in the ocean of eternity, and the 
new principles of France remain; and if Pitt and 
Dundas were to die of a ſurfeit, after a Wimbledou 
dinner, I do not believe, for my own. part, that 
our liberties would be leſs ſe cue 
As men are not principles, ſo neither are par- 
ticular actions. Mr. Burke might as welk;con- 
tend, that barracks and ſublidized. mercenaries, 
and the ſhort memory of a. miniſter on a trighgf 
life and death, are e the Britiſh £onftitution, as that 
EE | the 
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the tyranny af Rabeſpierne was the new French 


ſyſtem of f philoſophy and polities |; To come 
ſtill eloſer to the point, it were as rational to 
aſfirm, that the maſſacres of Glencoe were the 
principles;of our Glorious Revolution, as that the 
maſſacres of September were the eue | 
the Revolution of France! cid $10 
That the revolution has had its herpies w | 
as deteſtable as either Virgil or Mr. Brirke; has 
deſcribed, who feaſted on the general wreck, 
and were for leaving “ nothing unrent, unrifled, 


Funravaged, or unpolluted *, there can be no 
doubt: nor ĩs ĩt neceſſary, to account for the gene · 


ration of | theſe foul and ravenous birds of 
prey, to deſcend with the poet to the regions 
which ſuperſtition has peopled with more than 
mortal wickedneſs; or to mount with the politi- 
cal declaimer to the n of eee nd 
metaphyſi es. i ee 

What ſort of figure Sg — would 
have made by the ſide of the metaphyſical Sir 
Jol Scott, I do not pretend to ſay; but who ever 


ſuſpected either Marat, Robeſpierre, Le Bom, or any' 


of that ſanguinary party, of viſionary ſubtilties 
and metaphyſical abſtraction? Which of thoſe 
fine-ſpun me taphyſical theories, Whoſe abſtract. 
perfection is ſo abhorrent to Mr. Burke's) & in- 


4 ine —which of. thoſe ;breviaries of funda- 


* Letter, Ac. P. 21. 
mental 
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mental principles vhich commanded the! aflent; 
and excited the admiration of the philoſophiital 
World, is attributed to either of theſe men? 
Nobeſpierre, it is true; was a member of te Con- 
ſtituent Aſſembly; and we find him, at an early 
period, in poſſeſſion of confiderable popularity: 
but his popularity was not of a deſeription to 
claſs him with thoſe ſpeculative literuti againſt 
whom the politicians of the o/d ſect have cons 
celved ſuch an inveterate abhortence/ e 
However this country may be diſpoſed to in- 
dulge its vanity in compariſons, they are not 
always to our advantage. The Frexch Robeſ- 
pierre was no apeſlate. There was a certain ſteadi- 
neſs and confiſtency in his conduct and character, 
which, (together with ſome grand traits of ſim- 
plicity and diſintereſtedneſs) even in the midſt of 
abhorrence, compel us to reſpect him. Again, 
] repeat it, compariſons are not always in our 
favour: in the character of the French Robeſpierre 
there was nothing to excite our contempt.” He 
had'vices---demons of deſolation! bear witneſs, he 
had vices: but they were not the vices of cor- 
ruption. He neither maintained himſelf in riot- 
ous luxury, nor enriched lethargic brothers, and 
imbecile relations with the plunder of his con- 
try; diſguiſed under the ſpecious names of places 
and penſions. He had eruelty too, the thought 

n of 
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af hien makes one's fleſh creep: but though 
he iſſued a decfee to give no quarter to Bri- 
tous" or Hauoweriant, found in arms, he never en- 
tered into à conſpiracy to farve twenty-four 
Millions* 6f men, women; and children - He 
had virtues boblgrand magnificent virtues! for 
in pure untfitxed, dephlegmated, defoecated evil, 
exiſts no where but in the inflamed imagina- 
tion of Mr. Burke. He was ſuperior to all the 
fordid temptations that debauch the little mind 
the allurements of luxury, oſtentation, and rapa- 

city. Surrounded' by all, the temptations of un- 
limited power, he Webs! tHe a private citizen, 

and he died a pauper- e 118 Door 
Robeſpierre was, went; from the firſt a man 
of blood. He was for giving every thing to the 
„ people, it is true; but he was for giving it them 
= not by the cultivation and expanſion of intelle&, 


1 but by commotion, and violence, and ſanguinary 

ö revenge: and therefore it was that the revolution- 

[ ary movements of Robeſpierre, perhaps, in deſpite 
5 of himſelf, hurried him into the moſt inſufferable 
[ | of all tyrannies, inſtead of conducting the people 
W to freedom. There can be no freedom in the 
1 Vorld but that which has its foundations in the 
4 encreaſed knowledge and liberality of (mankind. 
| ll | Tyrann comes/by violence, or by enen out 
= Meter i is ths gift of Reaſon, 97 59797 7106 
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Of this important truth the Revolutionary 
Tyrant ſeems to have been entirely ignorant; 
and from this defect, and the want of perſonal 
courage, proceeded, I believe; all the errors and 
all the horrors of his adminiſtration. Nay, ſo far 
was he from that metaphyſical abſtraction, which 
places its confidence in fine ſpun theories and 
bird's-eye ſpeculations, that his conduct has given 
birth to a report, that he cheriſhed almoſt as 
inveterate an abhorrence againſt philoſophers and 
literati, as Mr. Burke and his new friends. 
So far was he from upholding the dangerous 
hereſy of illimitable. inquiry, that he would have 
roaſted an atheiſt at the ſtake with as much ſatis- 
faction as the moſt pious biſhop of the church. 
During the reign of his deſolating tyranny, 
philoſophy was ſilenced, ſcience was proſcribed, 
and daring ſpeculation ſoared no more. France 
was threatened with midnight ignorance; and 
| _ the Cub of the Cordeliers, at that time one 


was oven. Mage to conſume the n, libra 
ries. 

7 a with ese Pr e for 
d the nobleſt exerciſe of human intellect. 
Away with this idle jargon of cannibal philoſo- 
phers and literary banditti! So. unnatural an 
alliance never yet was formed; nor ever will. 
The aſſaſſins and ruffians of every clime, whether 


1 


in the pay of regular 10 r revolutiouary tyrannies, 
have a ſort of univerſal inſtin&, vhiſpering to 
them, that knowledge! and öppreſſion oannot 
dig erther. ö af Hoi3 od zi 10 
5615 If we do not ſilence the preſs, ſays oalſey, 
5, the preſs will ſilence us:“ and, Robeſpierre (a 
little wiſer in this reſpect than Edmund, Burke), 
prohibited, in the Jacobin Club, the publication 
of his own ſpeeches; leſt his intemperance ſhould 
provoke diſcuſſions which, his many could not 
afterwards controul. iH NO Stiga 
But though the — of Mr. Hure for 
confounding together, the philyoply, and ie crimes 
of France: are thus completely refuted, I, do not 
expect that the ground will be abandoned. It is 
too important a part of the permanent conſpiracy 
againſt the liberties, of mankind to be readily 
given up. Remove but this deluſion from the 
eyes of the people, and the reign of Corruption 
could not laſt no, not for a twelvemonth . The 
principles of liberty are ſo, conſonant to the gene: 
ral good-the cauſe of the rotten borough-mang- . 
ers is ſo deſtitute of all rational ſupport, and the 
miſeries produced by that ſyſtem are ſo, numerous, 
that nothing but tbe grqundleſs errors ſoartfully ex- 
cited--ngthing but the prejudices inſpired, againſt | 
allſpeculationandenquiry, byconfounding together, 
things that have nojcounet}ion, could paſbbly pre- 
vents People of „ fn, sverr 


0 vill age, 
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village, town, and ſtreet, with one unanimous'and 
omnipotent/voice— | 1. T5 io $1016 Sund 
„ REFORM! REFORM REFORM 111t-"7 
Of this the faction in power are ſufficiently 
aware; and therefore it is, that their hatred and 
perſecution are principally directed, not againſt 
the furious and the violent, but againſt the en- 
lightened and humane. Therefore it is, that they! 
endeavour to confound together, by chains of 
connection ſlighter than the ſpider's web, Very 
ſanguinary expreſſion, every intemperate action 
of the 'obſcureſt individual whoſe mind has be- 
come diſtempered by the calamities of the times, 
not with the oppreflions and miſeries that pro- 
voke them, but with the honeſt and 'virtuous 
labours of thoſe” true ſous of moderation and good” 
order who wiſh to render their fellow citizens 
firm and manly, that they may have no occaſion 


to be tumultuous and ſavage; to ſpread the ſolar 


light of reaſon, that they may extinguiſh the 
groſſer fires of vengeance; and to produce 
timely and temperate reform, as the only means 
of averting an ultimate revolution. Theſe are 
the men againſt whom the bittereſt malice of 
perſecution is directed. Theſe are tlie men 
againſt whom every engine of abuſe and miſre: / 
preſentation' is employed; to calummiate WhO 
theit © Briton,” and their“ Times,“ and theilt 


dirty Grub-ſtreet pamphlettcers, are penfibntd 


Out 
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out of the public plunder and againſt whom 
grave ſenators from their benches, and penſioned 
Cicero's from their literary retreats, are not aſham- 
ed to pour forth their meretricious eloquence, 
in torrents of defamation, and to exhauſt all the 
fury of inventive (or de/uded) malice. Theſe 
are the men for whoſe blood they thirſt; and 
whom they endeavour to deſtroy by new doc- 
trines, not only of accumulative and conſtructive 
treaſon, but of reaſon by ſecond fight : making them 
accountable for actions they were never conſult- 
ed upon, books they never read, and fentiments. 
they never heard. Theſe, in ſhort, are the men 
for whoſe deſtruction laws are perverted; ſpies 
are employed, and perjurers are penſioned: and 
when all theſe artifices prove inadequate to the 
end, theſe are the men to ſtop whoſe-mouths bills 
have been propoſed, in parliament, ſubverſive of 
every principle of the conſtitution, leſt the nation 
at large ſhould be in time convinced that they 
are not what they have been repreſented: but 
that tie friends of Liberty and Reform, are the true 
friends of Humanity and Order ! 
This would be, indeed, a terrible Rikiovecy 
for thoſe who are ſupported by corruption: and 
- in this point of view one cannot blame them for 
the ſelection they have made of the objects of 
their perſecuting hatred. To let their vengeance 
fall at once upon the really "Ro would be an 
act 
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act of impolicy, that would ſhew them to be 
* fooliſh; even above the weight, of. privilege 
allowed to wealth“ and power. Were theſe 
ſuppreſſed (arguing upon their on ſuppoſition, 
that perſecution can ſuppreſs) what, would be- 
come of thoſe pretences by which, alone, they 
have rendered the advocates of reform obnoxious 
to the fears, and conſequently to the hatred, of the 
alarmiſts? But if they could deſtroy the real re- 
formers, the men of reaſon, of humanity, of in- 
tellect, they would deſtroy the magnets, (if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf) around which, whenever 
their influence ſhall become ſufficiently diffuſed 
through the intelligent atmoſphere, the good 
ſenſe, the ſpirit, the virtue of the country, muſt be 
attracted; and when it is ſo attracted, and when 
the parts ſhall firmly and peacefully cohere, and, 
thus brought under the influence of the true laws 
of nature, ſhall preſs together, with the united 
force of attraction and gravitation, to one com- 
mon centre of truth, the ſeyen days work of crea- 
tion is complete the ſyſtem is reſtored to order; 
and the unruly tempeſt of tyranny and corruption 
| ſhall endeavour in vain to prolong © the reign of 
| * chaos and old night:” the planet ſhall roll on, 
| regardleſs of the ſtorm-—grace, beauty, fertility, 
f . ſhall flouriſh in full en and 
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the meteors of deluſion ſhall burſt and expire. 
But were this principle deſtroyed---were thoſe 
powers of intellect and virtue by which, alone, 
this grand harmony can be produced, ſuppreſſed 
by the timely interference of ſuperior power, and 
every thing left to the miſguidance of thoſe 
ignes fatui of intemperance and revenge, which, 
in the night of ignorance, a foul corrupted at- 
moſphere never fails to ingender, in the low, rank, 
marſhy fens of vulgar intellect, the friends of 
liberty would be no longer formidable; but while 
they floundered about in a thouſand wild direc- 
tions, deſtitute of any common principle, and 
unconſcious whither they were going, muſt pre- 
{ently be ſwallowed up in the bogs, and ſwamps, 
and quagmires of their own deluſion. | 
In ſimpler language, though. commotion and 
violence are the watch-words of alarm, it is the 
progreſs of reaſon---the power of preſiding in- 
tellect, of which, in reality, the borough-monger- 
ing oligarchy ſtand in dread. This, they are juſtly 
apprehenſive, may in time diſſeminate what they 
call its ifectious influence, ſo far as to palſy the very 
hands of corruption, and caufe the ſceptre of their 
ſurreptitious authority to fall, by the mere opera- 
tion of its own weight, from their enfeebled graſp. 
But as for actual violence---this they can deſpiſe: 
---this, ſome parts of their conduct, and many 
: of their ſentiments, would almoſt lead one to ſuf 


pect 


| 1 
pect them of being deſirous to provoke. Their 
military, they may ſuppoſe, would quickly ſup- 
preſs any inſurrection; the tumult would afford 
a convenient opportunity of ridding. the country 
of obnoxious individuals*; and, while-the victo- 
rious ſword was yet out of the ſcabbard, who 
could blame them, if they took the. opportunity 
of organizing a military deſpotiſm ? But the friends 
of liberty are aware. of this; and their conduct 
has proved how little they deſerve the calumnies 
of Mr. Burke, and the miniſterial faction. Intem- 
perate language may ſometimes have been uſed, 
and even received with intemperate applauſe; 


* I underſtand that a certain officer, of ſome rank in the 
army, has avowed that inſtructious of this kind have been given: 
If any tumult ſhould ariſe,” he is reported to have ſaid, we 
* know our game. We ſhould not ſpend our fury on the rab3le,” 
(fuch is the language they uſe towards thoſe uſeful members 
of ſociety, whoſe induſtry ſupports and feeds them!) we ſhould 
look out for thoſe prating raſcals, # * #* * , and make 
& ſure of them, wherever they were to be found.” I ſhall not 
inſert the names that were placed at the head of this black liſt 
of proſcription, for more reaſons than one. Suffice it to ſay, 
they were ſuch as fully to juſtify the above chain of reaſoning. 
They were not men of blood—not men of violence—not men 
who yelp for tumult or revenge; who call out for rebellion, 
or breathe forth ſlaughter. No—no:—ſuch characters are 
ſafe (for the preſent). They are the neſt eggs: the hen phea- 
ſants, whom the keen ſportſman muſt ſpare, that they may 
breed freſh game. Let us hope, however, that this was only 
gaſconade: a military bounce: and that human nature is not 
yet ſo depraved, that ſuch inſtructions could be either given 
or accepted. 
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but the voice of reaſon has always been the com- 
manding voice; nor could the groſſeſt inſults, 
nor the moſt methodiſed attempts of treaſury 
hirtlings, police ruffians t, and miniſterial fanatics, 
(for there are fanatics, it ſhould be remembered, 
of all ſes) ever throw them into confuſion, or 
| provoke them to violence. 
But Mr. Burte would be ill qualified for a 
champion in behalf of that cauſe he has row 
undertaken to ſupport, if he could not confound 
together the clear and obvious diſtinctions be- 
tween intellectual firmneſs and tumultuous vio- 
lence- the energies of the mind, and the energies 
of the dagger! Ill would he be calculated to 
ſupport the tottering cauſe of oligarchy and cor- 
ruption, if he could not divert popular atten- 
tion from the abuſes and violence of his own 
party, by exciting unmerited odium againſt all 
intellect and enquiry, and throwing upon the 
_ Philoſopher and the philanthropiſt the imputation 
of thoſe crimes which the enemies and perſecutors 
of thoſe characters in reality N whether 
in France or Britain. 

The ſophiſtries, however, and miſrepreſentations 
of my antagoniſt end not here. Not only has he 
confounded together characters and events that 


+ For a ſtriking illuſtration of the propriety of this expreſ- 
fon, ſee © Narrative of Facts,“ prefixed to “ Political Oe 
yol. I. part 1. p. xii. and xili,” 
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were in reality diſtindt-not only has he charged 
the crimes of a few ferocious uſurpers upon a 
whole people, and made the philoſophers of 
France the authors and promoters of that very 
ſyſtem of cruelty, in reſiſting which ſo many of 
them loſt their lives; but he has aſſigned the 
exceſſes and crimes of the revolution a/together to 
a wrong cauſe; and charged upon republican;ſm the 
guilt of ingendering thoſe hideous propenſities 
thoſe enormous depravities of gigantic wicked- 
neſs, which nothing but deſporiſm ever did, or ever 
can produce. His talent ſeems, indeed, to lay 
quite in this way. In his Reflections,“ in 
defiance of the well-known fact, that the famine, 
or great ſcarcity of bread, was one of the princi- 
pal cauſes of the revolution, he charged the 
revolution with having produced that famine. I 
am not, therefore, ſurpriſed to find him till 
obſtinately perſiſting in charging all thoſe canni- 
bal diſpoſitions upon the Republic, and the 
Rights of Man, which could not have exiſted at 
all, if the old deſpotiſm had not generated them; 
and which, at any rate, the revolution would only 
give their proprietors an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing in deeds of open violence and commotion, 
inſtead of employing them to perpetrate the 
ſecret cruelties and aſſaſſinations of the court 
in devaſtations ſanctioned by regular authorities, 
and oppreſſions © iniquitouſiy legal!” 

That 


11 


That popular commotions call all the vices, as 
well as as the; virtues of the community into action, 
cannot. he 2—1 That when “ the cauldron of 
evil contention“ is boiling over, the fouleſt 
ingredients will ſometimes be at the top; and 
that, in the general. fermentation, combinations 
the, moſt deleterious: will ſometimes be formed, 
no reflecting man has ever yet denied. It is an 
additional argument*why the rulers of the earth 
ſhauld take care not to render ſuch commotions 
neceſſary and inevitable. 

Happy, thrice happy ſhall it be for thoſe princes 
and governments, who derive a uſeful leſſon from 
the events that have paſſed before us! Happy, 
thrice happy ſhall it be for thoſe wiſe and 
moderate rulers, who, in this buſy, changeful, 
and enquiring age, put not their truſts in janiſſa- 
ries or Swiſs Guards; but, adopting the ſalutary 
advice of the great Lord Verulam, ſhall illuſtrate 
by their conduct that profound and falutary. 
maxim, that the ſureſt way to prevent ſedition . 
* is not by ſuppreſſing complaints with too much. 
* ſeverity, but to take away the matter of them.“ 
In other words, the beſt way to manage the diſ- 
ae, not to re the limb but to remove 


the cauſe. tt 
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Eſſays, Civil and Moral, p. 77. and $0. 7 1725; Title 
—Of Seditions and Troubles, Query, Why has Mr. — 
overlooked this eſſaß⸗ © © 0 
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But whatever vices and diſpoſitions the heat of 
popular commotion may call into action, maſt 
have been generated by former cireumſtances. 
Extraordinary exigencies place men in ſtrong 
lights, and ſhew them ſuch as they are: but they 
do not create characters of a ſudden; nor manu- 
facture mankind anew. Revolutions are touch- 
ſtones for the real diſpoſitions ; but they do not, 
like the whiſp of a harlequin's ſword, change the 
dove into a tyger, or the tyger into a dove. 
If, therefore, we were to admit that all the revg- 
lutioniſts—the whole body of the French people, 
were indiſcriminately involved in the guilt of 
thoſe exceſſes ſo exultingly quoted, and ſo wick- 
edly exaggerated by the foes of liberty—what' 
would be the concluſion? Where would the 
blame in reality fall, but upon that old ſyſtem of 
deſpotiſm, for the reſtoration of which Mr. 
Burke © would animate Europe to eternal battle?” 

The revolution in France, or more properly 
ſpeaking, the philoſophers and patriots who firſt '. .-__ 
ſet the new order of things in motion, did not create 
their agents. They did not ſow the earth (like 
Cadmus with dragon's teeth, and reap a harveſt 
of men to carry on their projects. They were 
obliged to make uſe of the inſtruments already 
made to their hands; and when the game was on 
foot, the bad as well as the good pre haye 
their ſhare of the play. If, to reſume the alluſion, 

a race 
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a race of contentious homicides did burſt from 
the ground, and alternately deſtroy each other, 
the ſeed was ſown by the old deſpotiſm, not by the 
new philoſophy. 

Mr. Burke, indeed, himſelf "Mal conſcious, 
that the wild and ferocious characters he declaims 
againſt, could not have been formed by the re- 
volution---he knew that he men whom he fligmatizes 

for projecting and forming the Republic, could not 
have been formed and educated by the Republic, 
Unwilling, therefore, to aſſign, in plain terms, 
the generation of the monſters he deſcribes to the 
right cauſe, he calls in the aid of poetry, and tells 
us, that theſe © revolution harpies, ſprung from 
* night and hell, and from chaotic anarchy, 
« which generates equivocally all monſtrous, all 
« prodigious things.” —True, Mr. Burke, I thank 
you for the alluſion. The revolution harptes did 
ſpring, moſt aſſuredly, from what with claſſical 
preciſion of metaphor you have called el, and 
night, and chaotic anarchy. They ſprung, indeed, 
from that hell of deſpotiſm, into the very abyſs 
of which France had for whole centuries been 
plunged They ſprung, indeed, from that night 
of ignorance in which the beſt faculties of the 
human mind had been ſo long enveloped and ex- 
tinguiſhed They ſprung, indeed, from that chao- 
tic anarchy of vice, licentiouſneſs, profligate lux- 
ury, and unprincipled debauchery, into which 
f the 
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the morals of the country had been thrown by 
the influence and example of the court, and 
which, it is rightly ſaid, generates equivocally all 
monſtrous, all prodigious things! Theſe were, indeed, 
the infernal ſources of all the evil: and but for that 
ee night, that hell, that chaotic anarchy,” of the old 
deſpotic ſyſtem, ſuch © obſcene harpies,”---ſuch 
ce foul and ravenous birds of prey,“ never could 
have been in exiſtence, to © hover over the 
« heads, and ſouſe down upon the tables,” of the 
revolutioniſts, and © rend, and rifle, and ravage, 
« and pollute, with the ſlime of their filthy offal,” 
the wholeſome banquet, which the philoſophers 
of the revolution had occaſioned to be ſpread for 
the ſocial enjoyment and ſuſtenance of mankind. 

Such were the monſters generated in the infer- 
nal region of the old tyranny; and in ſuch re- 
gions ſuch monſters always muſt be generated, 
till effects ſhall ceaſe to be commenſurate to their 
cauſes, and nature's ſelf ſhall change. Was it 
not time then, think you, that this © great deep” 
were broken up- that the chaotic maſs of tyranny 
and corruption might be thrown into new motion, 
by the addition of ſome freſh principle, or ſtimulus, 
by means of which (through whatever noiſe and 
uproar) a more wholeſome arrangement might be 
produced--- | 


« And from confuſion bring forth beauteous order ? 
_ 
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It is in vain to tell me, that theſe harpies were 
no harpies to mankind till they ſhewed them- 
ſelves as ſuch. Deſpotiſm had always its harpies: 
and they were always well banqueted. They 
banqueted in ſilence, indeed, under the o/d ſyſtem: 
they were not garrulous, as under the net order: nor 
did the preſs trumpet forth their attrocities. But 
they rent, and ravaged, and rifled, and polluted, 
and devoured, and atied all their horrors and abo- 
minations, with avidity and diligence enough, for 
centuries before the revolutionary ſyſtem was ſet in 
motion. Of this Mr. Barke, and every man who is 
travelled; either in climes or books, is well inform- 
ed. They had their public theatres, in which 
they: tore the quivering limbs of their prey, for 
the amuſement of courtly ſpectators; and they 
had their cages—their cells their Baſtiles, or, as 
Mr. Burke, more delicately calls them, © king's 
"i caſtles *,” where they might banquet in ſilence, 
and riot undiſturbed in all the horrid luxuries of 
cruelty. The revolution gave them nothing but 
a voice: and this attribute was ultimately bene- 
ficial: for their hideous ſhrieks and yells, and the 
audacious publicity of their cruel ravages, con- 
centrated, at laſt, the general hatred of the coun- 
try they infeſted. They were hunted to their 
caverns; and the race has become extinct. 


* Reflections, & c. 
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- I do not, however, mean to affirm that the 
harpies of the new ſyſtem were the ſame indivi- 
duals as would have been the harpies of the old: 
though, in many inſtances, ' it was probably the 
caſe. Cruelty is cruelty, under whatever ſyſtem 
it acts; and an inquiſitor, a Fermier General, 
and the preſident of the revolutionary tribunal, in 
the reel of political mutalionę might join hands, 
turn round, and change poſitions ad Seu 
out ever appearing out of place. 30 
But this is not all. Inhuman oppreſſion gene- 
rates inhuman revenge. All ſtrong impreſſions 
produce ſtrong effects. That which we paſſion- 
ately deteſt, we are ſometimes in as much danger 
of imitating, as that which we paſſionately admire. 
How often does the hatred of cruelty degenerate 
into the very thing we abhor? How often does 
the hatred of tyranny render men moſt tyrannical? 
—for the hatred of tyranny is one thing—the love 
of liberty is another. The former is a common 
inſtinct; the latter is the nobleſt attainment of 
reaſon. Add to which, that /ex talionis is, with 
the generality of mankind, the law of moral 
action. © Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth,” is 
inculcated as the mandate of Deity. But the 
nobility and clergy of France, had not eyes and 
teeth enough to anſwer this account. Can we 
wonder at what enſued ? 
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It would have been well for France, if the 
influence of the old tyranny upon the moral cha- 
racter of the people, had terminated with the evils 
here enumerated. If the cruelty of long-eſta- 
bliſhed oppreſſion had only made the irritable 
ferocious, and the ignorant revengeful, theſe 
deſtructive paſſions might have been controul- 
ed by the energy of more cultivated minds, 
till they had been ſoftened and humanized by the 
influence of more favourable circumſtances. But 
tyranny had not left to the revolution the poſſi- 
bility of the crime with which Mr. Burke has 
charged it in a former pamphlet. It had © lain 
« the mind“ of the country” long before that 
revolution took place. Literature, it is true, had 
been highly cultivated. Science had been libe- 
rally patronized, in the upper circles; and even 
that republican talent, eloquence, had been che- 
riſhed with a diligence moſt important, in its 
ultimate conſequences, 'to mankind. But the 
jealous nature of the government the terrors of 
the Baſtile the ſhackles of an imprimatur---- 
the homage exacted by birth and fortune, and, 
above all, the frivolity and effeminacy of cha- 
racter impoſed on the nation by a profligate, 
thaughtleſs, and luxurious court, which, having 


* RefleCtions, &c. | 
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nothing manly in itſelf, could not be expected to 
tolerate manhood in its dependants, dwarfed 
« the growth” of that mental energy which theſe 
taſtes and ſtudies could not otherwiſe have failed 
of producing. Hence originated the circum- 
ſtance of which the female citizen Roland com- 
plains, that the revolution produced no men. The 
courſe of ſtudy had been perverted by the in- 
fluence of the government. The cloſet of the 
philoſopher was infected by the contagion of the 
court. Solidity was ſacrificed to ornament the 
virtues to the graces. In acuteneſs, ſubtility, pene- 
tration, and even profundity, their literati were not 
deficient: but they wanted that boldneſs that 
active energy that collected, unembarraſſed, 
firmneſs and preſence of mind, which nothing 
but the actual enjoyment of liberty, and an unre- 
ſtrained intercourſe with a bold, reſolute, buſtling, 
and diſputatious race of men can poſſibly confer. 
This energy of mind, without which it is impoſ- 
ſible, in any uſeful and important ſenſe of the 
word, to be a man of buſineſs, muſt be ſought 
among “ thronged and promiſcuous audiences,” 
in theatres and halls of afſembly;” for there 
only it is to be found. The philoſophers of 
France, however, from the neceſſities under which 
they were placed by the government and inſtitu- 
tions of the country, either mingled with the gay 
circles of the diſſolute and great, and became in- 
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fected with ſervile effeminacy, or indulged their 
ſpeculations in a ſort of ſullen retirement, where 


the maſculine boldneſs of the true philoſophic 
character was chilled by ſolitary abſtraction. 
Thus did the genius of the old deſpotiſm de- 
ſtroy, alike, the humanity of the bold, and the 
energy of the humane and enlightened. And 
thus it was that, the philoſophers being feeble, 
and the men of intrepidity being ferocious, the 
republic was torn and diſtracted by the crimes 
which the deſpotiſm had prepared. | 
If it were neceſſary to ſtrengthen this argument 
with hiſtorical evidence if it were neceſſary to 


prove by particular records, that the diſpoſition 


to theſe inhuman crimes did not originate in the 
nature and influences of republican government, we 
might appeal to the maſſacres of St. Bartholomew 
to the barbarous oppreſſions and wanton cruelties 
deſcribed by Arthur Young, in the firſt edition 
of his travels, as ſpreading miſery and deſo- 
lation through the lordſhips and ſeigniories of 
what Mr. Burke calls © the virtuous nobility of 
“France *;” and, above all, to the inhuman pu- 
niſhments the ſavage protraction of lingering, but 
exquiſite tortures, with which inventive cruelty, 
in ſome notorious inſtances, gratified the appe- 
tite of royal vengeance. Nay, whatever might 


* Letter, & c. p. 49. 
be 
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be the conduct of particular leaders, rendered 
cruel at firſt by their intolerant zeal, and after- 
_ wards, ſtill more ſo by their dread of retribution, 
it would not be difficult to prove, that the cha- 
rafter of the people was humanized and improved, in- 
ſtead of being rendered more ferocious by the in- 
fluence of the revolution. I appeal, in particular, 
even to the very circumſtance of the decree, that 
no quarter ſhould be given to the Brit; or 
Hanoverians. What was the conſequence of that 
decree? The brave ſoldiers of the republic 
refuſed to execute it, even in an individual in- 
ſtance; and the dictator was obliged to recal a 
mandate which he found himſelf unable to en- 
force. Would the ſoldiers of the old deſpotiſm, 
who perpetrated the horrors of the night of St. 
Bartholomew, have ſo refuſed? Did the military 
ſlaves of our good ally, the Empreſs, diſplay the 
ſame obſtinate repugnance to a ſtill more inhuman 
order? Let the ghoſts of murdered babes and 
ſucking mothers, that ſtill hover unappeaſed over 
the captive towers of 1ſmae/ and Warſaw, anſwer 
the ſolemn queſtion ! 

Having thus replied to the arguments, or rather 
to the abuſe, of Mr. Burke, againſt the revolution- 
ary philoſophers of France; and having ſhewn, 
in the firſt place, that the cannibals and the phi- 
loſophers were not only diſtinct, but oppoſite, ſets 
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of men; and, in the next, that the cannibaliſm 
proceeded not from the revolution but from the 


old deſpotiſm; it is not neceſſary to examine, 


very elaborately, the truth of his aſſertion, that 
every thing in this revolution is new.” If my 
arguments are juſt (and they are adyanced in the 
very ſincerity of my heart) it is matter of little 


conſequence whether every thing is new, or every 


thing derived from ancient precedent. All that 
I ſhall do, therefore, is to quote from Mackiavel, 
his brief abſtract of the cauſes and progreſs of re- 
volutions, that the reader may ſee how far the 
obſervations of that ſine hiſtorian and acute poli- 


tician will countenance this bold aſſertion. 


At the beginning of the world,” ſays this 
author, the inhabitants being few, they lived 
« diſperſed after the manner of beaſts. After- 
«* wards, as they multiplied, they began to unite, 
« and, for their better ſecurity, to look out for 
« ſuch as were more ſtrong, robuſt, and valiant, 
that they might chooſe one out of them to make 
e him their head, and pay him obedience*.”—, 
He then briefly ſketches 'the progreſs of ſociety 
to another ſtage, when the people having emerged 
in ſome degree from barbariſm,”* being to make 
* an eleflion of their prince, . did not 0 much 


* Diſcourſes on iſ decade of Liv, Book . oo 35 8 
'' _ : cc ed 
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1 | 
reſpect the ability of his body, as the/qualifica- 
tion of his mind, choofing him that was moſt 
prudent and juſt. But by degrees their go- 
vernment coming to be hereditary, and not by 


election, according to their former way, hoſe 


who inherited degenerated from their anceſtors, and, 
neglecting all virtuous actious, began to believe that 
princes were exalted for no other end but to diſcrimi- 
nate themſelves from their ſubjefts by their pomp, 
luxury, and other effeminate qualities; by whick 
means they fell into the hatred of the people, and, 
by conſequence, became afraid of them; and that 
fear encreaſing, they began to meditate revenge, 
oppreſſing ſome and diſobliging others, il 
inſenſibly the government altered, and fell into ty- 
ranny. And theſe were the firſt grounds of 
ruin, the firft occafion of conjuration and conſpiracy 
againſt princes; not ſo much in the puſillanimous 
and poor, as in thoſe whoſe generoſity, ſpirit, 
and riches would not ſuffer them to ſubmit 


to ſuch diſhonourable adminiſtrations. The 


multitude following the example of the nobi- 
lity, took up arms againſt their prince; and | 
having conquered and extirpated that govern- 
ment, they ſubjected themſelves to the nobility, 
which had freed them. Theſe deteſting the 
name of a ſingle perſon, took the government 
upon themſelves; and, at firſt (reflecting upon 
the late tyranny) governed according to new 
O “ laws, 
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«Jaws deviſed by/theanſelves; poltponing part. 
4 cular profit to Public advantage; ſo that/both 
the one and the other Were 'preſerve@” and 
* managed with great diligence and exabinels. 
But nein "authority afterwards" deſcending ubm 
«their ſons, who, being ignordut of the variations of 
fortune, as not having experienced hier incon- 
* ſtancy, and not contenting themſelves with & vil 
ce equality; but falling into rupine, oppreſſion, ambition; 
&, und allulteries, they changed the Sternen 
<, again, and brought it from an Optimacy to be 
governed by a few, without am reſpect or confidera- 
&. Nun 10 juſtice or ciuiliiy: fo that' iu i ſhort time it 
c happened to them as to tlie tyraut: for the multitude 
* being weary of their government, were rudy 10 
4 ofift any body that would attempt to reniove it. 
By theſe means, in a ſhort time, it was extin- 
* guiſhed: and foraſmuch as tie Hyramiy" of their 
prince and the inſolence of their nobles were freſh in 
* their memory, they" reſolved to reſtore neither one nor 
« the other, but concluded upon a popular ſtate.“ 
Such is the brief abſtract," drawn by the ma- 
terly pen of Macliavel, of the origin, progreſs, and 
revolutions of political ſociety: and though ſome 
particular inſtances may be marked with partial 


varieties in one feature, and ſome in another, ſuch is 


the general picture exhibited by the hiſtories of the 

revolutions that have agitated the celebrated na- 

tions of the ancient and modern world. The leſſon 
Ss AJ it 
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it n is moſt important. Well would it be for 

the rulers of the. earth, if they would lay the inſtruc- 

tion to theirhearts; and inſtead of producing byone 

ſort, of revolution the neceſſity:of another, would 

pay that reſpect to the liberties of their particular 
countries, which they are ſo anxious to exact 

towards their own perſons and authority. It is 

true that, in the ſtyle and language of hiſtory in 

general, there is but one ſpecies of revolution, 
ſpecifically marked as ſuch the revolutions by 

which governments are overthrown: but if we 

ſeriouſly attend either to this abſtract, or to the 

hiſtories. of the nations, of which it is ſo juſt a 
ſummary, we ſhall find that theſe have uniformly 

been. preceded by revolutions of another kind— 

the revolutions. by which governments d 
tyrannical. 

In one reſpect then, at leaſt, and that the moſt 

important of all—in reſpe& to its cauſes, there 

was nothing like novelty in the French Revolu- 

tion; nothing that could ſurpriſe or aſtoniſh us. 

The pomp, luxury, and effeminacy of the court had 

been long notorious. The extravagant and pro- 

fligate diſſipation of the princes, their aeglect of - 
all virtuous: actiuus, and their indulgence in every 

vice, was a common theme of reproach againſt 

them, among all the nations of Europe. The 
ſauguinary- aud uindiniue ſpirit f the! latus, the 

rapiue, 9 of tl governs 
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ment, and the conſequent miſery and deſtruction 
of the people, (in this country at leaſt) were be- 
come proverbial; and ſavery and wooden hoes was 
the logic by which we juſtified our hatred of the 
French nation *. Surely theſe were cauſes enough 
to juſtiſy a revolution----cauſes enough to pro- 
duce one. The, only aſtoniſhment muſt be, that 
it did not come before. 

All that has even the appearance of novelty 
in the origin of this event, coliſiſts in the nobility 
and the monarchy being overthrown together. 
But this very circumſtance ſhews the profun- 


dity of Macliavel, and the accuracy of his 


reaſonir.g;' and expoſes the“ flippancy” of Mr. 
Burke. It's novelty of combination in the hiſtory 
of ſacts; but not novelty of combination in the 
hiſtory of cauſe and effect. It is an additional 
argument in ſapport of the aſſertion, that popular 
revolutions are conſequences of the revolutions of 
tyranny and oppreſſion. In France, two f revo- 
lutious took place at the fame time; © becauſe 
two + kinds of tyranny domineered together, and 
therefore two f reveldtgans were Os! The 


7 1 
1 ine 


And yet, now we are to hate e eee their 
es and their wooden ſhoes away!!! 
+ I might ſay three. But Lomit the eecleſſaſtical tyranny, 


becauſe it — not fall immediately in the way of my argu- 


ment; and becauſe, the, ſame-reaſoging will evidently apply in 


this inſtance as in the others. uon 10 


; nobility, 


1 

nobility, by © their natural ignorance, their indo- 
« lence, and contempi. of all civil government*;” 

and ſtill more by their unbounded rapacity, their 
wanton, inſolence, their, barbarous exactions, and 
all- dęſolating pride—or, in the language of my 
quętation, by the rapine, oppreſſion, ambition, and 
adulteries, which they indulged w#hout reſpect or 
conſideration of juſtice or civility, had brought them- 
ſelves into general abhorrence and deteſtation, 
even before any conjurations and conſpiraties againſt 
the prince had ariſen, They had made themſelves 
partuers in the, guilt, and were therefore partners 
in the puniſhment of the tyranny. Inſtead of 
being a bulwark between the prince and the 
people, to preſerve the latter from the oppreſſion 
of the former, they were indeed the chief battery 
from which the deſtructive engines of Gallic 
tyranny ſpread ruin and deſolation through the 
land. | 

And are theſe the perſons whom Mr. Burke - 
pretends © are ſo like the nobility of this country, 
that nothing but the latter, probably not ſpeak- 
© ing quite ſuch good French, could enable us 
© to find out any difference ? I would not for 
the whole penſion of this © defender of the 70 


* Monteſq. Spir. Laws, b. ii. c. 4. | 
+ Letter, &c. p. 59. Mr. B. it is true, applies the com- 


pariſon only to the Duke of Bedford; but it applies either to all 
or none. | 
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that this compariſon ſhould be juſt: for if it were 
—iP the titled great of Britain were what thoſe 
of 'Fritice have been, then ſhould I exclaim, in 
the” bitterneſs of my ſoul, that their crimes and 
their oppreſſons ought no longer to be endured 

no longer protected by the laws and inſti- 
tutions of the land; but that they, allo, i in their 
turn, ought to be un into er baniſh- 
ment. 2 wh a 

Never never (let us hope) will our nobility 
and great proprietors realize the ſimile Mr. Burke 
has ſo imprudently ſuggeſted. Never never let 


us hope) will the vices, the profligacy, the inſo- 


lent oppreſſion, and immeaſureable rapacity of 
the French ariſtocracy ravage and depopulate 
this country: for if they ſhould, not all the rhap- 
ſodies of penſioned eloquence not all the treaſon 
and ſedition bills of Pitt and Grewville,"C can avert 
the terrible cataſtrophe. TY TAL 
But the danger to this country comes we 
under quarter. It is not from the Alle), L 
properly ſo called, that we have moſt tb dread, K 
is not even from the prerogatives of the executive 
power. It is from the” oligarchy of fotten 
borough-mongers. It is from the corruption of - 
that which ought to be the repreſentative e branch 
of the legiſlature. This it is that is undermining 
(I muſt not ſay has undermined) the conſtitution 
and liberties - Britain. This it is that is realizing, , 
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| with fatal e, the propheſy of Maonteſquiey—- 
« As all human things haye an. end, the ſtate w 
« are ſpeaking. of will loſe its liberty. It will, 
4 « periſh, Have not Rome, Sharta, and Carthage: 
9 periſhed? It will periſh, when, the. legiſlative 
power ſhall be more corrupted thay the exe 
0 cutiye“! = o n 
Such, at leaſt, are the en that have, 
crowded upon, my mind. Such are the dangers 
which, during the laſt five years, I have endea-, 
voured, with the moſt laborious diligence, to avert, 
by the only means through which they can be ayert-,, 
ed—by provoking popular enquiry; by rouſing, | 
to the utmoſt of my power, the energies of peace-, 
ful, but determined intellect; and by endeavour- 
ing, with all the little perſuaſion I could muſter, 
to wean my fellow citizens from the prejudices 
and deluſions of party from all idolatrous at- 
tachment to names and individuals, and to fix 
their hearts and affections upon principle alone 
the great principle of philanthropy the principle 
of univerſal good the ſource and fountain of all 


juſt government of equal rights, equal laws, g 


procal reſpect, and reciprocal proteion.. . ſauood 


Theſe are the principles I have 5 1: 


. qv political ſocieties, at public meet 
403 * Sp. Lars, Bak A gl * 16} ton lum I) 


4 See further tlutidatibns'sf this ſubject in my e wihdle⸗ 
& cation of the Natural and Conſtitutional Rights of el 


P- 90, &c. : 
gs, 


\ 


\ 


1 ( 104 ) 
ings; in my pamphlets, in my converſations, and 
in that leQure-room, (that ſchool of vice, as Mr. 
Burke" is pleaſed to call it) at wh ich he is fo 
ee that no grown gentleman or nobleman 
of our time should think of finiſhing whatever 
* may have been left incomplete at the 1 unk. 
verſities of his country x..“ 
If to have inculcated theſe pille with a 
dingence and perſeverance which no difficulties 
could check, no threats nor perſecutions could 
controul—if to have been equally anxious to pre- 
ſerve the ſpirit of the people, and the tranquillity 
of ſociety---to diſſeininate the information that 
might conduct to reform, and to check the intem- 
perance that might lead to tumult---if theſe are 
crimes dangerous to the exiſtence of the ſtate, the 
maniſter did right to place me at the bar of the Old 
Bailey: and, if perſeverance in theſe principles is per- 
ſeverance in crime, it may be neceſſary to place 
me again in the fame ſituation of diſgrace and 
peril. If to aſſemble my fellow citizens for the 
purpoſe of political diſcuſſion—if to ſtrip off the 
maſk from ſtate hypocriſy and uſurpation- if to 
expoſe apoſtacy, confute the ſophiſms of court 
f 3 and miniſterial hirelings, and drag forth 
to publie notice the facts that demonſtrate the 
; enormity and rapid. progreſs of that corruption 
under which we groan, and by means of which 
the rich are tottering on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
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( 105 ) 
the poor are finking into the abyſs of famine—if this is 
keeping. a public ſchoo/ of. vice and licentiouſneſs , 
then was it right in miniſters to endeavour to ſeal 
up the doors of that ſchool with an act of parlia- 
ment; then was it right that I ſhould be held 
up to public odium and public terror, by the in- 
flammatory declamations of the Powrſes and Wind- 
hams, the tedious ſophiſtries of the Scotts and Mit- 
fords, the virulent pamphlets of the Burkes and 
Reeveſes,and the conjectural defamations of Godwin F. 
But upon what ſort of pretence, even the inflamed 
and prejudiced mind of Mr. Burke, can regard me 
as a wicked pander to avarice and ambition,“ 
T am totally at a loſs to conjecture. I have at- 


Letter, & c. p. 36. 


+ It is painful to ſee ſuch a name, in ſuch a liſt. But if 
men of great powers, however ſincerely attached to liberty, 
voluntarily, by cold abſtraction and retirement, cheriſh a feebleneſ5 
of ſpirit, which;fhrinks from the creations of its own fancy, and 
a ſolitary vanity, which regards every thing as vice, and miſchief, 
and inflammation, but what accords with its own moſt ſingular 
ſpeculations; and if, under theſe impreſſions, and regardleſs of 
the conſequences to an iſolated individual, aſſailed already by all 
the malice and perſecutions of powerful corruption, they will ſend 
ſuch bitter defamations into the world, as are contained in the 
firſt 22 pages of . Conſiderations on Lord Grenville's and Mr. 
“ Pitt's Bills,” they muſt expect to he claſſed with other calum- 
niators. The bittereſt of my enemies has never uſed me ſo 
ill as this friend has done. But nothing on earth renders a 
man ſo uncandid as the extreme afe&ation of candouur. 


Letter, &c. p· 47+ ; 1 18 Hierin de: 
I p im he Sage 


; ( 166 }) 
tached myſelf to no party. I have entered into 
none of the little, paltry ſquabbles of placemen 
and oppoſitioniſts; by which, alone, profit or pro- 
motion can be expected. My heart and ſoul, it is 
true, and I believe the heart and ſoul of every 
man who entertains one grain of reſpect for the 
rights and liberties of mankind, was with the 
Whigs in their conduct and ſentiments relative to 
two bills, to which, as they are now paſſed into 
laws, I ſhall give no epithet. I truſt they have an 


epithet, ſufficiently deſcriptive, engraved upon the 


heart of every Briton. I thought, and ] ſtill think, 
that the man muſt be extravagant, indeed, in his 
expectations, who was not fatisfied with their 
behaviour in this reſpect; and particularly with 
the firm and manly oppoſition of Fox, Erſkine, 
and Lauderdale : from the firſt of whom, I con- 
feſs, 1 did not expect a conduct fo bold and un- 
equivocal. If any thing can preſerve t he party 
from that perdition into which, by its, co/d, half 
meaſures, it has ſo long been falling, it 1s perſever- 
ing in the temper, ſpirit, and ſentiments of hat 
oppotition, So long as they do perſevere in that 
temper and ſpirit, I hope, and truſt, that the hearts 
and ſouls of Britons will continue to be with them. 
So long as they do ſo perſevere, my heart and 
ſoul, for one, will be with them, moſt undoubted- 
I::---n6t as a partixan, for that I abhor--but as 
one who, coinciding with them in a particular 

pr inciple, 


" WS 1 


1 


principle, is anxious to neglect no opportunity 
by which that principle can be promoted. But if 
ever (which, I truſt, will not be the caſe) they 
ſhould be again weighed down by that pondrous 
millſtone of ariſtocracy already deſcribed*, which 
ſo long hung round their necks, and prevented 
them from ſoaring to the heights of conſiſtent 
principle, Inxs and Ours, Warcs and Torts, 
will become, once more, equal n of in» 
difference of contempt! - 

Thus, then, I have coincided, upon a particu» 
lar point, with men from whom, upon other ſub- 
jects, I have widely diſſented; and I have even 
perſuaded myſelf, that if thoſe men perſevere in 
the ſentiments and conduct diſplayed on that oc- 
caſion, the introduction of Mr. P's and Lord 
Grerville's bills will ultimately be regarded as 
proud days for Britain. But amidit theſe feelings, 


I Have forfeited no conſiſtency. I have ſhrunk 
from no principle. I have become no © pan- 


* der to avarice and ambition:” nor have I 
courted the patronage of wealth or greatneſs, by 
relinquiſhing any particle of that independance, 
which does, indeed, render me. © prouder by far” 
than all that frippery © of the Herald's College,” 
which Mr. Burke, ſo ſcientifically, details ; in 
as much as the pride of manly principle is ſu- 


* P. 24 to 27. Letter, &c. p. 39. 
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ſhould I hold myſelf a © pander to avarice and 


. reaped, ſurely I alſo might have ſaid, I have not 


( nos } 


perior to the infantile — of the age of Sh 
and baubles. .. gl 1d de. 


Neither have I ſacrificed to interoſt nor qratified 


_ avarice, by my oratorical purſuits: whatever the 


narrow-mindedand the envious may ſuppoſe. What 
I have received from the public, as the voluntary 
price of my labours, has been ſpent in the public 
cauſe :—in redeeming. myſelf from the incum- 
brances produced by inceſſant perſecutions ;' in 
alleviating (where I could) the ſufferings of other 
victims; and in the expences with which my exer- 
tions have been attended. I may ſay of my 1 
litics as Go/d/mith of his muſe, 


They found me poor, and ſtill have kept me'ſo.” 
But though I murmur not at this, neither 


« ambition,” if I had really been enriched by my 
lectures. Whatever emolument I might have 


received more than I deſferve*:” for aſſuredly 
every man deſerves all that can be got by the 
honeſt exerciſe of his faculties, whether of mind 
or body: To increaſe the burthens of an almoſt 
ſtarving people, by receiving penſions from the 
product of public taxes, may be baſe. Toextort 
money, under pretence of propagating dottrines 
which thoſe who mf pay are neither deſirous to 


* Letter, &C. p- IO, 


promote. 
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promote nor willing to hear, may be a ſpecies of 
public robbery: but to derive ſupport," however 
Eberal, from'a courſe of public'inſtruction, to which 
the only (perſons who pay are the voluntary pupils, Mr. 
Burke, if he had ſucceeded to that profeſſor's 
chair, of which, it is ſaid, he was once ambitious, 
would certainly have been ready to Ne not 
only blameleſs, but honourable. 

If avarice and ambition had been my ruling 
paſſions, it is ſurely admiſſible for me, © thus 
« attacked,” to ſay, that with my talent for pub- 
lic ſpeaking, I ſhould not have abandoned, from 
ſcruples of principle, the profeſſion of the law; 
which lays open ſo fair a field for the gratifica- 
tion of thoſe propenſities. It ſelfiſh principles 
actuated my conduct, I needed not the inſinuating 
meſſage of a man (whoſe eminence in a learned 
profeſſion ought to have lifted him above the 
ſhameful office of a go-between to male proſtitution} 
that, if I'choſe, I might do ſomething better for 
< myſelf than delivering public lectures.“ Even 
without adopting theſe words in a ſenſe which, 
coming from ſuch a quarter, I ſuppoſe, them to 
convey—even without becoming what my calum- 
niator has called me“ a pander to avarice and 
ambition, I have ſome confidence in my own 
. reſources, and I perſuade myſelf that, with my 
habits of induſtry, and with my little ſtock of re- 
putation, I cold derive a better ſubſiſtence from 

ſome 


a 


ſome of the profitable branches of literature, than 
my politics ever brought me, or ever will bring. 

If I have any motives of perſonal advantage, I 

deceive myſelf, and am a fool. If I were to regard 
myſelf alone, I believe no act of parliament could 
affect my intereſts: and certainly no intereſt---no 
reward can compenſate for the ravages upon 
my conſtitution, occaſioned by thoſe exertions in 
which I have been ſo inceſſantly and laboriouſly 
employed, or for the neceſſary ſacrifices of ſocial 
enjoyment---which, as a huſband and a father, con- 
ſtitute the deareſt gratifications of my ſoul. But 
how ſweet and alluring ſoever the bloſſoms of 
domeſtic felicity, we muſt not, in the ſelfiſh enjoy- 
ment of our own gay parterre, neglect to root out 
the thorns from the road of the way-faring tra- 
veller, who 1s too heavily laden to ſtoop and re- 
move them for himſelf. 

I have, therefore, renewed my exertions ; and, 
although an act of parliament has prohibited lec- 
tures © on the laws, conſtitution,” government, 
and policy of Zheſe realms,” have opened my 
“ ſchool” again, and ſhall continue to open it, at 
ſuch intervals as health will permit, to give lec- 
tures on the laws, conſtitutions, government, and 
policy of other realms, which it is not yet prohi- 
bited to diſcuſs *; to inveſtigate the elements of 

political 
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* Lectures on Claſſical Hiſtory,” Aland every Monday, 
Wedneſday, and Friday, during Lent; and to be renewed early 
be 
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political ſcience, and trace the cauſes and conſequences 
of the various revolutions which the tyranny and oppreſ- 
frons of various governments have in different ages pro- 
duced : and though I profeſs no infallibility---no 
patent of exemption from occaſional flights, or 
rather founderings, of verboſe nonſenſe, I think I 
may venture to promiſe that “ no grown gentle- 
« man or nobleman,” who ſhall be defirous “ of 
e finiſhing,” at Beaufort-buildings, © any thing that 
* may have been left incomplete at the o/d uni- 
« yerlities*,” will loſe his time in liſtening to 
ſuch jargon as the following paſſage, with the 
expoſition of which I ſhall cloſe this pamphlet. 

I conceived nothing arbitrarily, nor propoſed 
any thing to be done by the will and pleaſure 
* of others, or my own; but by reaſon, and by 
* reaſon only. I have ever abhorred, fince the 
« firſt dawn of my underſtanding, to this its ob- 
ſcure twilight, all the operations of opinion, fancy, 
„ inclination, and will, in the affairs of govern- 
* ment, where only a ſovereign reaſon, paramount 
to all forms of legiſlation and adminiſtration, 
ſhould dictate. Government is made for the 
„very purpoſe of oppoling that reaſon to will, 


«c 


60 


66 


0 


in the enſuing Autumn. For the nature and object of theſe 
Lectures, and, alſo, for an explanation of the extent, limit, 
and operation of Mr. Pitt's Convention Act, ſee, + Pro- 
ſpetus,” &c. | e | 


* Letter, & c. p. 35. I Ibid. p. 24. 
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* and to caprice, in the reformers, or in the re- 
formed; in the governors, or in the governed; 
in kings, in ſenates, or in people f!“ 
In the name of common ſenſe how many gods 
has Mr. Burke in his mythology?— Who is this 
Sovereign Reaſon? In which of the ſeven heavens 
does ſhe refide? For he has told us that in this 
blind world ſhe is no where to be found. At 


furſt, indeed, I ſuſpected my antagoniſt (for whom 


no incongruity, no contradiction is too glaring) of 
having flipped unawares, into rank democracy; 
and of deſcribing, by this nerv Galliciſin— Sovereigu 


| Reaſon, the collective reaſon of the SOVEREIGN 


PEOPLE; or, in other words, the concentrated 
opinion of mankind: but upon looking a little 
further, I find that this cannot be his meaning, 
for he expreſsly ſays, that “ government is made 
“ for the very purpoſe of oppoſing this [Sovereign] 
« Reaſon | whatever it is] to will, and to caprice, 
© in the reformers or in the reformed, in the 
« governors or in the governed, in kings, in 
« ſenates, or in people: that is to ſay in all 
human beings. Now that which is to oppoſe 
the will and caprice of all human beings (or even 


to decide, in oppoſition to all human beings, 


what is reaſonable, and what is wilfu! and capri- 
cious ] muſt be either poſitive, exiſting inſitution, 
or it muſt be ſome being who is more than human, 
That it cannot be poſitive, exiſting inſtitution, 

| | . which 
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which is to be regarded as the ſtandard, is evi- 
dent; | becauſe Mr. Burke talks of © reformers 
« and reformed;” and, if poſitive, exiſting inflitu- 
tion is tie tandard of Sovereign Reaſon, there can 
be no reform at all; for every attempt to reform 1s, 
upon this hypotheſis, an oppoſition of the will 
and caprice of the reformers (whether kings, 
ſenates, or people) to this Sovereign Reaſon, 
which ſuch reform muſt inevitably alter. What 
was this reaſon, then, which was not the ope- 
ration of the opinions either of others or his 
own, but without conſulting which he neither 
conceived any of kis reforms, nor propoſed any 
thing to be done?---Why does he thus bewilder 
our judgment, without amuſing our imagination? 
Why leave us benighted in theſe cold fogs of 
myſticiſm? If he is inclined to impoſe upon 
us a belief in ſomething more than mere vulgar 
human faculty, by which his reforms, and the 
all-perfe& wiſdom of government, are to con- 
troul the will and caprice of the human race, 
why not ſtrike us at once © in the old daſhing 
« ſtile “,“ with ſome flight of inventive fancy, 
that we may at leaſt have ſome amuſement in 
exchange for the common ſenſe we are to ſurren- 
der. Could not Numa Pompilius have lent him 
his Egeria? or Socrates his Damon? or St. Dunſtan 
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his red hot tongs, to lead the devil about the 
country, for the amuſement of gaping ruſtics? 

| Of all the fictions, romances, and impoſitions, 
that bewilder mankind, the moſt inſipid, as well 
as the moſt abſurd, are theſe dull, canting, meta- 
1 rhapſodies. 

The reader will judge between us; but for my 
enen part, I have ever conſidered reaſon as no- 
thing more than one uf the operationꝭ of the 
mind, employed in the reſearch, ebe and 
digeſtion, of tkat knowledge by which 
niet} underſtanding can alone be ro 


op. the ſanity or perfection of this faculty, I 
. that there is no poſitive 


teſt or ſtandard; and that the moſt confident 
deduCtion of the moſt cultivated reaſon is but 
© an opinion” ſtill: except in as much as relates 
to that one ſcience, which is known to admit of 
demonſtration. Conſidering, therefore, that all 
queſtions of government, muſt ultimately be de- 
cided either by the aggregated reaſon (or as Mr. 
Burke may call it, the aggregate vill or caprice) of 
ſociety, or, as is more commonly the caſe, by the 
reaſon, will, or caprice of the governors; and, 
conſidering, alſo, that the multitude can have no 
intereſt in reaſoning wrong; I have thought it of 
the higheſt importance to awaken my fellow 
citizens, in 'this time of peril and affliction, to 
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the exerciſe of their faculties on ſuch queſtions as 
are of the greateſt conſequence to the general 
preſervation; and to inculcate, not as matter 
of dogmatical opinion, but of uſeful enquiry, 
ſuch ſentiments and doctrines as to me ap- 
peared conducive to public happineſs. This, 
notwithſtanding the calumny and perſecution 
with which I may be aſſailed, I ſhall ſtill con- 
tinue to do, not raſhly, I hope—-I am ſure not 
fearfully; varying my means, according to the 
circumſtances under which new impediments 
and new reſtrictions may place the unſhrinking 
advocates of freedom. Among other things, 
I have thought it my duty to give ſome anſwer 
to this ſeditious and inflammatory libel of 
Mr. Burke (for ſo to me it appears in the moſt 
eminent and alarming degree;) making it, at 
the ſame time; a vehicle for the inculcation of 
principles favourable at. once, I believe, to the 
Rights of Man and the intereſts of humanity---for 
they are indeed body and ſoul, and, though 
ſophiſts may attempt to ſet them in oppoſition, 
they can never have a ſeparate exiſtence. 

I would fain hope that this intemperate letter, 
and the anſwers it has provoked, and will provoke, 
may rouſe, once more, a general ſpirit of enquiry, 
ſo eſſential at this criſis; and that, notwith- 
ſtanding the temporary panic produced by the 
new treaſon and ſedition acts, we ſhall return 


to 


